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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 





LITHOGRAPHS, BY AN AMATEUR. 


PIQUING AND SOOTHING. 

“ Not much he kens, I ween, of woman's breast, 

Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sighs; ~ 

What careth she for hearts when once possess’d ? 

proper homage to thine idol’s eyes ; 

But not too humbly, or she wili despise 

Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes: 

Disguise ev’n tenderness, if thou art wise ; 

Brisk confidence still best with woman copes ; 

Pique her and soothe in turn, soon passion crowns thy hopes.” 

Unrortunartety for the happiness and quiet of one of my young 

friends, in his reading of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, he stumbled 
upon the above extract. He was a youth of nice sensibilities, was 
much addicted to the study of the fashionable literature of the day, 
and was one of that large class of young gentlemen whose charac- 
ters are formed upon the models found in the popular English no- 
vels. Of course, his was changed with the appearance of every 
new publication. When I first became acquainted with him, he 
was playing Byron, and with bare neck, up-turned countenance and 
rolling eyes, was engaged with “thoughts that burn;” or with 
hanging head, was lamenting his untimely fate, “the unkindness of 
the world,” and his great misfortune in having been born. Shortly 
afterwards, Bulwer’s “ Pelham” appeared, and my good friend, as 
was to be expected, instead of gathering wisdom from his satire on 
the follies of society, was taken with the brilliancy with which the 
author had invested them, and seized upon the follies themselves. 
He turned dandy, and affected io affect puppyism, and to hide un- 
der it great tact and knowledge of the world. So it went with him, 
until the “‘Disowned” appeared. In a trice he was a diplomatist— 
a rising man—-a supple politician. There he stood, a promising 
young man, and likely (as his own admired author has said,) to be 
always promising, when “ Devereux” was published. Soon a few 
straggling hairs appeared, and then a pair of whiskers graced his 
cheeks. He assumed a military step, kicked his younger brother, 
said “there was nothing in human passion like a good brotherly 
hatred,” had “great depth of feeling,” and a longing for some 
pretty innocent girl, who had read Shakspeare, would confine her- 
self to the house, and would be satisfied with the conversation and 
love of one man. “ Paul Clifford” made him a footpad, and gave 
him a taste for gentlemanly highway robbery, that was only confi- 
ned within bounds, by a disinclination to solitary confinement and 
pea-soup. With the appearance of ‘ Eugene Aram” he forsook 
the road, and betook himself to books. Learning, deep, vast, bound- 
less learning was the order of the day. His beautiful whiskers 
were unhesitatingly sacrificed, his long Augustus-Tomlinson curls 
were cut off, anda high forehead was much prized by him. “There 
is no love,” he would say, ‘so deep, so lasting, as that which genius 
inspires. Perfection of feature and symmetry of form sink into in- 
significance, when compared with the noble, heavenly beauties of 
the mind. ‘There is a certain charm about great superiority of 
intellect that winds into deep affections, which a much more con- 
stant and even amiability of manners in lesser men, often fails 
to reach. Genius makes many enemies, but it makes sure 
friends—friends who forgive much, who endure long, who exact 
little.’”” Such was the state of his reflections, when in the midst of 
the “deep thought” and deeper studies appropriate to his last as- 
sumed character, he picked up a copy of Childe Harold, and read 
the verse which is placed at the head of this article. A happy 
thought occurred to him. He would put in practice this invalua- 
ble recipe for the conquest of women. He had been too civil, too 
yielding, too deferential in his addresses to them heretofore, and 
he was now determined to follow the precepts of his great master, 
and “ pique and soothe” them into love. 





I never yet have had a care or sorrow so deep as to withstand 
the laugh of Sarah It was a perfect panacea for low spirits. 
It came bubbling up from her heart, so clear, so light, and so joy- 
ous, that there was no resisting it, and the blue devils, with their 
gloomy forebodings, fled the sound. She was the merriest, gayest 
creature in existence, and her neat plump little figure, round happy 
face and laughing blue eyes, accorded well with her character and 
disposition. In mind she was simplicity itself. Of love or senti-, 
ment, and the thousand affectations that follow in their train, she 
had never even read. Of matrimony it is true she had heard, as 
something she must submit to some time or other, when a prudent 
young gentleman in comfortable circumstances should ask her; but 
as for falling in love, or feeling melancholy or uncomfortable about 
the situation of her heart, the thing never occurred to her. She 
was in fine, with all her gaiety and spirits, the most matter of fact, 
unromantic little body that I ever knew. Such at least I supposed 
her, until after an absence of some months I called to pay her a 











visit. The gay laugh, that had always greeted my ears on entering 


the hall of her father’s house, was now silent; and I could hardly 
believe the assurance of the servant, that she was at home. It was 
with difficulty that I could identify my merry little Sarah, with the 
young girl who was reclining upon the sofa at one end of the room, 
her feet resting with much precision and nicety of arrangement up- 
on a cushioned stool, and her eyes bent intently upon a book. She 
received me with an affectation of the most elegant courtesy, and 
with a gentle wave of her hand motioned me to a seat by her side. 
I was astonished and alarmed at the change that had taken place in 
her appearance, and asked her with some trepidation what was the 
matter. She replied that “her spirits were very low indeed,” 
(drawing in her breath as she pronounced the last word, in a man- 
ner that made her voice sound like the last dying wail of a choked 
pigeon,) and handing me Eugene Aram, opened at one of the most 
tender scenes between Madeline and her lover, asked me if I had 
read Bulwer’s last work. I looked at herin amazement. She had 
drawn down the lids of her eyes, until her eyelashes touched her cheek, 
her little round rosy face had fallen upon her bosom, and she was the 
picture of mock sensibility. She, however, considered her appear- 
ance extremely interesting. She had adopted the most ridiculously 
affected draw] in her attempts to speak seriously that can be ima- 
gined. Almost every sentence ended with “ indeed,” pronounced 
in the manner I[ have before described, and her conversation turned 
entirely upon her spirits, her health and her nerves! I laughed 
outright, when I thought of such a short, plump body affecting sen- 
timent, and was for some time in much perplexity to discover the 
cause of her change of manner. I was soonrelieved. Inthe course 
of our conversation I happened to mention, rather lightly, the name 
of the young gentleman whose character I have above attempted to 
draw, and the face of the young lady became of the hue of scarlet. 
My suspicions as to the cause of the change were at once aroused, 
and a few apparently careless inquiries served to confirm them. 
Struck with the singularity of the transformation of character my 
little acquaintance had undergone, I was at some pains to make 
myself acquainted with the means that had been used to accom- 
plish it. A visit to my Bulwerizing young friend, and a little ob- 
servation, put me in possession of the facts of the case. 

It appeared that as soon as the young gentleman had sufficiently 
identified himself with the character of Eugene Aram, he had cast 
about the circle of his acquaintance for a “ladye love.” He be- 
gan to feel the deepest remorse for some crime he had committed. 
He could no longer forget the gnawings of the never-dying worm, 
even in his much-loved studies of philosophy and science. His 
dark hours were more frequent, his wrestling with the demon of 
memory became more terrible, and he felt the necessity of some 
sweet companion to soothe his troubled spirit, and draw him away 
for a moment from his sterner pursuits. ‘ Ah!” he would exclaim, 
in the words of Eugene Aram, gently shaking his head, “ it is a 
hard life we bookmen lead. We grow old before our time; we 
wither up; the sap of youth shrinks from our veins; there is no 
bound in our step. We look about us with dimmed eyes, and our 
breath grows short and thick, and pains and coughs and shooting 
aches come upon us at night ; it is a bitter life—a bitter life—a joy- 
less life. I would I had never commenced it. And yet, the harsh 
world scowls upon us: our nerves are broken, and they wonder we 
are querulous; our blood curdles, and they ask why we are not 
gay; our brain grows dizzy and indistinct, and, shrugging their 
shoulders, they whisper their neighbours that we are mad. I wish 
I had worked at the plough, and known sleep and loved mirth—and 
—and not been what I am.” “ But,” he continued, “there can 
yet be some slight alleviation for my sufferings. I will seek some 
fair girl into whose pure face I can look and gaze and be happy— 
happy at least in the forgetfulness of what I am. I will turn to her 
love, from the stern duties, from the wearing excitement, and the 
mind-consuming studies that are my lot in life, like the desert tra- 
veller to the spring, and, like him, I will find refreshment and reno- 
vated strength.” Unfortunately for my hero’s determination, he 
had already, in variously assumed characters, played the lover to 
every young lady of his acquaintance likely to entertain or recipro- 
cate his passion. There was now none left but my poor, little, 
laughing, unsentimental Sarah, and to her he at length resolved, 
after much reflection, to offer up the homage of his constant heart. 

It would be difficult for me to describe the surprise and amuse- 
ment, with which, after some ten days’ demonstration on the part 
of my hero, his merry little “ladye love” began to understand the 
meaning of his wrapt looks, his suppressed sighs and low tones. 
When her young aunt finally explained to her, her own understand- 
ing of his actions, and cautioned her to think seriously on the sub- 
ject, she threw back the light waving curls from her bright forehead 
with both her hands, and absolutely danced and screamed with de- 
light. That the elegant and high-souled young gentleman, whose 
mind was always apparently towering in the clouds, and whose 
thoughts appeared to be soaring far above the laughing, merry 








} affection, appeared to her to the last degree astunishing and laugh- 
|, able. The heart of woman has been well called an enigma. That 
|| of a girl of sixteen is as incomprehensible to me in its workings, as 
i the matured woman's. After she had recovered in some measure 
| from her surprise, and her first burst of merriment had subsided, 
|| Sarah, from some cause inexplicable even to herself, began to feel 
|| alarmed. It was so singular that she, of all others, should have 
| gained the affections of one so different, so unlike herself, it fright- 
| ened her—* "twas strange, "twas passing strange; "twas pitiful, 
i *twas wondrous pitiful”—and yet, when she thought of it more, it 
|| did not appear so very ludicrous, She began to believe that she 
| possessed qualities and attractions of which she herself had been 
|| unaware, and as her self-examination continued, she felt uncom- 
|| monly serious. A moment afterwards she was vexed to find her 
eyes filled with tears. She wondered what could be the matter 
with her. She did not feel so very bad, and even if she did, she had 
no cause for it. Her aunt approached her at the moment, when 
hastily wiping the unwelcome intruders from her eyes, she laughed 
| hysterically and fled to her room. 

Within half an hour after her next meeting with her lover, Sarah 
had nestled down by his side on the sofa, as quiet as a well-behaved 
infant, and was listening to the really sweet voice with which he 


was reciting some song of love : 


| 
| 


“ And ah! 
The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which he sung another's love, 

| Interpreted his own, 





She listened with a flitting blush ; 
With downcast eyes and modest grace ;” 

and, when the interview was concluded, she was “an altered wo- 
man.” Under the direction of her accomplished lover she went 
through a regular course of novel-reading, and at length came out 
| a finished young lady of sentiment. Eugene Aram had completed 
|| her studies, and she was at the period of my visit every thing that 
| my young friend could have desired. Again and again did he tell 
| her, that could he have torn from the book of his life one dark, 
| fearful leaf, he might now have been happy. But alas! the recol- 
| lection of a single, dreadful deed, was sufficient to poison all his 
| joys. He would take her to the window and “look forth into the 
| deep and ineffable stillness of the night, and indulge the reflections 

that it suggested. ‘Ye mystic lights,’ he would say, soliloqui- 
| zing; ‘worlds upon worlds—infinite—incalculable! Can we look 
upon you, note your appointed order, and your unvarying course, 
and not feel that we are indeed the poorest puppets of an all-per- 

vading destiny? Shall we think our prayers can avert a doom 
woven with the skein of eventst To change a particle of our fate 
| might change the destiny of millions! Shall the link forsake the 
chain, and yet the chain be unbroken! Away, then, with our vague 
repinings and our blind demands. The colours of our existence 
| were doomed before our birth—our sorrows and our crimes ;—mil- 
| lions of ages back, when this hoary earth was peopled by other 
| kinds, yea! ere its atoms had formed one layer of its present soil, 
| the eternal and the all-seeing Ruler of the universe, Destiny, or 
| God, had here fixed the moment of our birth and the limits of our 
career. What then is crime!—Fate! What life!—Submission!’” 
| And then as she looked wondering and admiringly up into his face, 
| he would turn to his beloved, and laying his hand upon her fair fore- 
| head, exclaim: “ ‘Tis too true! "tis too true! the impress of exis- 
tence will soon be left here. For although a parent's solicitude 
may shield you from suffering, or 2 husband with a tenderness that 
| “will not suffer the summer wind to visit you too roughly,” may 
| watch over you, still in a few years care will lay his blighting, 
mouldering hand upon you, and your brow now so fair, so polished, 
| will then bear his corroding mark. Yes, my beloved Sarah, wrin- 
kles and age are the common lot of all. And yet, when I look upon 
your young and beautiful face, I think how soon care and time will 
mar it, I feel disposed to arraign the wisdom of Providence, and 
ask why we have been sent here, to flutter away a brief existence— 
to spring up—flourish for a moment, and—die !” 

After a burst of feeling like this, the young gentleman, complete- 
ly overcome by his own gloomy forebodings, would hasten away, 
leaving the object of his fears and sorrows either melted or fright- 
ened into tears. 

But I am dwelling too much at length on this chapter of their 
loves. It was soon finished; for at about this period my young 
friend met with the unfortunate passage in Childe Harold, and, as 
I have before mentioned, he determined to put its precepts into 
practice. He had already sickened of his last assumed character, 
with the sad aspect and dolorous strain of moralizing which he 
conceived necessary to sustain it; and it was therefure with 
someihing like a feeling of relief that, at his next visit, he seated 
himself, after a slight bow to his mistress, by the side of her aunt, 
and engaged her in conversation. Sarah, although unable to ac- 
count for the absence of his usual attention, addressed him with a 
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world in which she lived, should have looked on her with an eye of 





playful remark on his personal appearance, to which he made a re- 
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ply that surprised and mortified her exceedingly, and soon after- | 


ward took his leave. At the expiration of two or three days he 
called on her again, and finding himself received very coldly, he 
apologized for the rudeness of his conduct at his last visit, and with 
some difficulty succeeded in re-establishing himself in her good 
graces. Sarah, who really felt much relieved by his apology, was 
now in high spirits, and never before had she appeared so enchant- 
ing in the eyes of her lover. He congratulated himself on the suc- 
cess of his new theory, and determined to adhere to it strictly. Ac- 
cordingly, after enjoying the sunshine of her smiles for a few days, 
he concluded to vary the scene by the introduction of a little shade, 
and took occasion, in the midst of one of her kindest and most. 
loving moods, to shock and insult her by a rude speech. She was 
again for a period very indignant ; but he again, after much trouble, 
was enabled to mollify her anger and soothe her wounded feelings. 
He was now in raptures. Whenever he met me, he expatiated 
with enthusiasm on the efficacy of his new recipe for the conquest 
of the female heart, and the delights of quarrels and reconciliations. 
I had my doubts of the continuance of his happiness. I knew that 
the subject of his operations, notwithstanding her recent acquire- 
ments in sentimentality, could not endure his caprices much longer. 
With all her affectations, there was a vein of good sense in her 
composition which I felt confident would, sooner or later, relieve 
her of the tyranny of her despotic admirer. I was not disappointed. 
It was during a morning call, while I was sitting at the parlour 
window, in conversation with her, that I observed the experimentalist 
ascend the steps of her father’s house, and after ringing the bell, 
and receiving an answer from the servant, walk off. I mentioned 
the circumstance to the young lady, and remarked, that I presumed 
the servant had made a mistake in not admitting him. She an- 
swered me very quietly, that there had been no mistake—that the 
young man had, in a most strange manner, forgotten the treatment 
a lady was entitled to receive from a gentleman—and that, until he 








should again become a little familiar with the courtesies, or at least 
the decencies, of society, she had been obliged to direct the servant 
to refuse him admittance. 

When I next met my young friend, he was confident that he 
should soon be able to regain his former standing with Sarah; but 
after three months’ assiduity, finding all his overtures for reconcilia- 
tion treated with contempt, he was constrained to believe, that he 
had irrecoverably lost her affections. His confidence, however, in 
the soundness of the Byronian doctrine of piquing and soothing re- 
mained unshaken. He attributed the ill success of his first experi- 
ment to his not having administered his specific in proper quantities. 
In his ’prentice essay, he said he had given Sarah “too much 
pique ;” so much, indeed, that the after ‘ soothing” prescription | 
did not take effect. He professed himself to have grown wiser by | 
his recent experience, and said he hoped to have better fortune in | 
other quarters. But a strange fatality attended his practice under | 
his new theory. House after house was closed to him, and about 
a year after his adoption of the “ piquing and soothing system,” he 
acknowledged to me that he had not a single valuable female ac- 
quaintance left. M. 














KENTUCKY SPORTS. 


Ir may not be amiss, kind reader, before I attempt to give you 
some idea of the pleasures experienced by the sportsman of Ken- 
tucky, to introduce the subject with a slight description of that state. | 

Kentucky was formerly attached to Virginia, but in those days 
the Indians looked upon that portion of the western wilds as their 
own, and abandoned the district only when forced to do so, moving | 
with disconsolate hearts farther into the recesses of the unexplored 
forests. Doubtless the richness of its soil, and the beauty of its 
borders, situated as they are along one of the most beautiful rivers 
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in the world, contributed as much to attract the old Virginians, as | 


the desire so generally experienced in America, of spreading over the 
uncultivated tracts, and bringing into cultivation, lands that have | 
for unknown ages teemed with the wild luxuriance of untamed na- 
ture. The conquest of Kentucky was not performed without many 
difficulties. The warfare that long existed between the intruders 
and the Redskins, was sanguinary and protracted ; but the former 
at length made good their footing, and the latter drew off their shat- 
tered Tende, dismayed by the mental superiority and indomitable 
courage of the white men. 

This region was probably discovered by a daring hunter, the re- 
nowned Danie! Boon. The richness of its soil, its magnificent fo- 
rests, its numberless navigable streams, its salt springs and licks, 
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took ther, the hunters attached to the party came to the place 
pitched upon for their encamping, loaded with the dainties of which 
the forest yielded an abundant supply, the blazing light of a huge 
fire guided their o—e as they approached, and the sounds of merri- 
ment that saluted their ears assuring them that all was well. The 
flesh of the buffalo, the bear, and the deer, soon hung in large and 
delicious steaks, in front of the embers; the cakes already prepared 
were deposited in their proper places, and, under the rich drippings 
of the juicy roasts, were quickly baked. The wagons contained 
the Cedding and whilst the horses which had drawn them were 
turned loose to feed on the luxuriant undergrowth of the woods, 
some perhaps hoppled, but the greater number merely with a light 
bell hung to their neck, to guide their owners in the morning to the 
spot where they might have rambled, the party were enjoying them- 
selves after the — of the day. : 

In anticipation all is pleasure; and these migrating bands feast- 
ed in joyous sociality, unapprehensive of any greater difficulties than 
those to be encountered in forcing their way through.the pathless 
woods to the land of abundance; and although it took months to 
accomplish the journey, and a skirmish now and then took place 
between them and the Indians, who sometimes crept unperceived 
into their very —y still did the Virginians roy | proceed to- 
wards the western horizon, until the various groups all reached the 
Ohio, when, struck with the beauty of that magnificent stream, they 
at once commenced the task of clearing land, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a permanent residence. 

Others, perhaps encumbered with too much luggage, preferred de- 
scending the stream. They prepared arks pierced with port-holes, 
and glided on the gentle current, more annoyed, however, than 
those who marched by land, by the attacks of the Indians, who 
watched their motions. Many travellers have described these boats, 
formerly called arks, but now named flat-boats. But have they 
told you, gentle reader, that in those times a boat of thirty or forty 
feet in length, by ten or twelve in breadth, was considered a stupen- 
dous fabric; that this boat contained men, women and children, 
huddled together, with horses, cattle, hogs, and poultry, for their 
companions, while the remaining portion was crammed with vege- 
tables and packages of seeds? The roof or deck of the boat was 
not unlike a farm-yard, being covered with hay, ploughs, carts, 
wagons, and various agricultural implements, together with nume- 
rous others, among which the spinning-wheels ot the matrons were 
conspicuous. Even the sides of the floating mass were loaded with 
the wheels of the different vehicles, while themselves lay on the 
roof. Have they told you that these boats contained the little all 
of each family of venturous emigrants, who, fearful of being disco- 
vered by the Indians under night, moved in darkness, groping their 
way from one part to another of these floating habitations, denyin 
themselves the comfort of fire or light, lest the foe that watehed 
them from the shore should rush upon them and destroy them? 
Have they told you that this boat was used, after the tedious voy- 
age was ended, as the first dwelling of these new settlers? No, kind 
reader, such things have not been related to you before. The travel- 
lers who have visited our country have had other objects in view. 

I shall not describe the many massacres which took place among 
the different parties of white and red men, as the former moved down 
the Ohio; because I have never been very fond of battles, and in- 
deed have always wished that the world were more peaceably in- 
clined than it is; and shall merely add, that, in one way or other, 
Kentucky was wrested from the original owners of the soil. Let 
us, therefore, turn our attention to the sports still enjoyed in that 
now happy portion of the United States. 

We have individuals in Kentucky, kind reader, that even there are 
considered wonderful adepts in the management of the rifle. To 
drive a nail is a common feat, not more thought of by the Kentuck- 
ians than to cut off a wild turkey’s head, at a distance of a hundred 


a rifle requires only a moment, and that if it is wiped once after each 
shot, it will do duty for hours. Since that first interview with our 
veteran Boon, I have seen other individuals perform the same feat. 

The snuffing of a candle with a ball, I first had an opportunity of 
seeing near the banks of the Green river, not far from alarge pigeon- 
roost, to which I had previously made a visit. I heard many reports 
of guns during the early part of a dark night, and knowing them to 
be those of ritles, I went towards the spot to ascertain the cause. 
On reaching the place, I was welcomed by adozen of tall stout men, 
who told me they were exercising for the purpose of enabling them 
to shoot under night at the reflected light from the eyes of a deer or 
wolf, by torch-light. A fire was blazing near, the smoke of which 
rose curling among the thick foliage of the trees. At a distance 
which rendered it scarcely distinguishable, stood a burning candle, 
as if intended for an offering to the goddess of night, but which in 
reality was only fifty yards from the spot on which we all stood. 
One man was within a few yards of it, to watch the effects of the 
shots, as well as to light the candle should it chance to go out, or 
to replace it should the shot cut it across. Each marksman shot in 
his turn. Some never hit either the snuff or the candle, and were 
congratulated with a loud laugh; while others actually snuffed the 
candle without putting it out, and were recompensed for their dex- 
terity by numerous hurrahs. One of them, who was particularly 
expert, was very fortunate, and snuffed the candle three times out of 
seven, whilst all the other shots either put out the candle, or cut it 
immediately -under the light. 

Of the feats pated by the Kentuckians with the rifle, I could 
say more than might be expedient on the present occasion. Inevery 
thinly peopled portion of the state, it is rare to meet one without a 
gun of that description, as well as a tomahawk. By way of recre- 
ation, they often cut off a piece of the bark of a tree, make a target 
of it, using a little powder wetted with water or saliva, for the bull’s 
eye, and shoot into the mark all the balls they have about them, 
picking them out of the wood again. 

After what I have said, you may easily imagine with what ease a 
Kentuckian procures game, or despatches an enemy, more especially 
when I tell you that every one in the state is accustomed to handle 
the rifle from the time when he is first able to shoulder it until near 
the close of his career. That murderous weapon is the means of 
ge them subsistence during all their wild and extensive ram- 

les, and is the source of their principal sports and pleasures.—Audu- 
bon’s Ornithological Biography. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSING YEAR. 


Whatever may be said against the doctrine of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, that God is the soul of nature, it is, if not too strictly inter- 
preted, both true and important: it helps our meditations: by ob- 
serving the manner in which our minds act at once upon every part 
of our frame, we are able to conceive how the Eternal mind can be 
present and exert its power in every part of nature. The reflections 
to which we are thus led are all delightful and inspiring; the smile 
which we see upon the beautiful face of nature becomes intellectual 
and eloquent; it conveys to us a feeling not of lifeless beauty and 
grandeur—it seems to us like the expression of a mind and heart. 

_ If such b practical result of this doctrine, and undoubtedly 
it is, though df¥ines lament its tendency, and philosophers exhibit 
the possible danger of its tendency, which we would by no means 
be understood to deny, it is desirable to look upon nature as the 
frame, and God the soul, when we meditate upon the visible world. 
Nothing in this world was made without its purpose of instruction. 
He who came from heaven directed his hearers to regard, not merely 
the sun shining in his strength, but to stoop to consider even the 
delicate flower. Does any one suppose that the sun does nothin 

more than to give light to the world ? or that the moon goes throug 








yards. Others will bark off squirrels, one after another, until satis- 
fied with the number procured. Some, less intent on destroying 
game, may be seen under night snuffing a candle at the distance of 
fifty yards, off-hand, without extinguishing it. I have been told that 
some have proved so expert and cool as to make choice of the eye 
of a foe at a wonderful distance, boasting beforehand of the sureness 
of their piece, which has afterwards been fully proved when the ene- 
my’s head has been examined ! 

Having resided some years in Kentucky, and having more than 
once been witness of rifle-sport, I shall present you with the results 
of my observation, leaving you to judge how far rifle-shooting is un- 
derstood in that state. 

Several individuals, who conceive themselves expert in the manage- 
ment of the gun, are often seen to meet for the purpose of displaying 


their skill, and betting a trifling sum, put up a target, in the centre of || 


which a comon-sized nail is hammered for about two-thirds of its 
length. The marksmen make choice of what they consider a pro- 
per distance, which may be forty paces. Each man cleans the in- 
terior of his tube, which is called wiping it, places a ball in the palm 
of his hand, pouring as much powder from his horn upon it as will 
cover it over. This quantity is supposed to be sufficient for any dis- 
tance within a hundred yards. A shot that comes very close to the nail 
is considered as that of anindifferent marksman; the bending of the 
nail is, of course, somewhat better; but nothing less than hitting it 
right on the head is satisfactory. Well, kind reader, one out of three 
shots generally hits the nail; and should the shooters amount to half 
a dozen, two nails are frequently needed before each can have a shot. 
Those who drive the nail have a further trial amongst themselves, 
and the two best shots out of these generally settle the affair, when 
all the sportsmen adjourn to some house, and spend an hour or two 
in friendly intercourse, appointing, before they part, a day for another 
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her rolling circle of changes, or the stars wheel in their bewildering 
aths, merely to remove the darkness of night? There is beside a 
nigher purpose—a moral design. These things are meant to instruct 
us in our duties as well as our devotions. 'The plant that grows up 
and dies in a summer, fulfils the purpose of its existence, and is thus 
entitled to give instruction to man; we may learn even from a 
flower to answer the design of our being before we decay and die. 
| There is no excess even in the fanciful lessons sought out by oriental 
| imaginations. We may learn generosity, if we will, from the tree 
yields its fruit in reply to the blows that are aimed at its 

limbs; from the noble plant that is wounded when it gives the 
balm ; or from the rock which rewards with diamonds the hand 
that rends it. In truth, we may commune with nature as long and 
as familiarly as we will: all the thoughts when thus engaged tend 
| to rise upwards as naturally as the eye glides over a summer even- 

y- 


1 

| ing landscape up to the bright western Si 
We regard the changes more than the ordinary appearance of na- 
ture, ond each of these changes holds a language to the heart of 
man. By a most familiar association, the spring reminds us of the 
springtime of existence, and the autumn warns us of its close: the 
one always reminds us of the other. Itis the most interesting of 
all subjects of reflection; melancholy, perhaps, to some, but not the 
less interesting, and we might say, not the less happy; for, by the 
arrangement of Providence, there is something sad or at least in- 
clining to sadness in our hearts, in moments when we are most 
truly enees and it is also true, that, while we think of death with 
aversion and dread, we think of every thing that reminds us of it 
with thoughtful pleasure. Even when we think with most dismay 
of the end of our pilgrimage, it is with a kind of sober enjoyment 
that we number the hours which are bringing us nearer to the last. 
The spring and the season of life of which it reminds us, are not 


the most favourable to reflection ; al] is activity both in human life 
| and in nature; they have enjoyment of their own, but there is 
nee a greater degree of accuracy than any other. I first witnessed || something fanciful in our impressions of the happiness of childhood. 
this manner of procuring squirrels, whilst near the town of Frank- || We say it is free from cares. Free from manly and maturer cares 
| no doubt it is; but it has its own calamities, and “little things are 


fort. The performer was the celebrated Daniel Boon. We walked L s 
out together, and followed the rocky margins of the Kentucky river, || great to little men.” To an intellectual being in the perfection of 


trial. This is technicaily termed driving the nail. 


saltpetre caves, its coal strata, and the vast herds of buffaloes and : c > are 
i Barking off squirrels is delightful sport, and in my opinion re- 


deer that browsed on its hills and amidst its charming valleys, af- 
forded ample inducements to the new settler, who pushed forward 
with a spirit far above that of the most undaunted tribes which for 
ages had been the sole possessors of the soil. 





The Virginians thronged towards the Ohio. An axe, a couple of 
horses, and a heavy rifle, with store of ammunition, were all that 
were considered necessary for equipment of the man, who, with his 
family, removed to the new state, assured that, in that land of exu- 
berant fertility, he could not fail to provide amply for all his wants. 
To have witnessed the industry and perseverance of these emigrants, 
must at once have proved the vigour of their minds. Regardless of 
the fatigue attending every movement which they made, they push- 
ed through an unexplored region of dark and tangled forests, guid- 
ing themselves by the sun alone, and reposing at night on the bare 
ground. Numberless streams they had to cross on rafts, with their 
wives and children, their cattle and their luggage, often drifting to 
considerable distances before they could effect a landing on the oppo- 
site shores. Their cattle would often stray amid the rich pasturage 
of these shores, and occasion a delay of several days. To these 
troubles add the constantly impending danger of being murdered, 
while asleep in their encampments, by the prowling and ruthless 
Indians; while they had before them a distance of hundreds of 
miles to be traversed, before they could reach certain places of ren- 
dezvous called stations. To encounter difficulties like these must 
have required energies of no ordinary kind; and the reward which 
these veieran settlers enjoy, was doubtless well merited. 

Some removed from the Atlantic shores to those of the Ohio in 
more comfort and security. They had their wagons, their negroes, 
and their families. Their way was cut through the woods by their 














own axemen, the day before their advance; and when night over- 
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until we reached a piece of flat land thinly covered with black wal- || 
nuts, oaks, and hickories. As the general mast was a good one that || 
year, squirrels were seen gamboling on every tree around us. My || 
companion, a stout, hale, and athletic man, dressed in a homespun || 
hunting- shirt, bare-legged and moccasined, carried a long and heavy 
rifle, which as he was loading it, he said had.proved efficient in 
all his former undertakings, and which he hoped would not fail on 
this occasion, as he felt proud to show me his skill. The gun was 
wiped, the powder measured, the ball patched with six-hundred- 
thread linen, and the charge sent home with a hickory rod. We 
moved not a step from the place, for the squirrels were so numerous 
that it was unnecessary to go after them. Boon pointed to one of 
these animals which had observed us, and was crouched on a branch 
about fifty paces distant, and bade me mark well the spot where the 
ball should hit. He raised his piece gradually until the bead (that 
being the name given by the Kentuckians to the sight) of the barrel 
was brought to a line with the spot which he intended to hit. The 
whip-like report resounded through the woods and along the hills in 
repeated echoes. Judge of my surprise when I perceived that the 
ball had hit the piece of bark immediately beneath the squirrel, and 
shivered it into splinters, the concussion produced by which had 
killed the animal and sent it whirling through the air, as if it had been 
blown up by the explosion of a powder magazine. Boon kept up his 
firing, and, bes many hours had elapsed, we had procured as many 
squirrels as we wished; for you must know, kind reader, that to load 
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is powers, thoughtfulness and happiness must be one, and the least 
thoughtful time of life cannot possibly be the most happy. We con- 
found the pleasure with which we recall our childhood with the 
pleasure which we enjoyed when young, whereas we know that 
memory gives a surprising charm to events and scenes which had 
no pleasure in them. There is luxury in recalling the time when we 
were young; sometimes those recollections, when we least expect 
them, burst upon the soul like a flash from heaven; it seems like 
seeing the dead return—we walk in imagination over familiar fields, 
and listen to familiar sounds from the forests and the waters—we 
enter dwellings that have long been desolate, and their windows 
seem to kindle with hospitality as bright as we have seen them in 
the setting sun; all this vision is one of the purest pleasures the 
mind can ever know; but it is a mistake to suppose that we ever 
enjoyed the present as we now enjoy the past. 

The autumn is a season both of thoughtfulness and enjoyment, 
and we should receive the instruction which it gives. We fade asa 
leaf, and we feel a natural interest in every thing whose fate seems 
to resemble our own. It adds beauty to the clear heavens and mild 
suns of autumn to have them thus associated with the time when 
we begin to descend the vale of years. The decline of the year is 
beautiful at first; there is nothing which foretells the coming deso- 
lation. The air is so clear and bright that all things seem distinctly 
visible, and distant objects are brought nigh. So it is with the be- 
ginning of age; that place in life where the path just begins to 
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slope gently downward to the grave. The passions are weary and 
begin to rest; the heart communes with itself and is still ; the soul 
is withdrawn from the cares and pleasures of the world, not sud- 
denly, but it gently unclasps the hold of their attractions. But the 
face of nature begins to change ; the frosts commence and the woods 
put on their fanciful dress, in which the gay confusion of colour 
stands in wild and solemn contrasts with the reality and the feeling 
of decay. It reminds you of the unnatural cheerfulness, the am- 
bitious youthfulness, by which human nature sometimes endeavours 
to cover the traces of its own decay. But soon this bmilliancy dis- 
appears; the forests grow dark and dim; the winds sigh mournfully 
beyond the mountains, and seem to be collecting their might; the 
clouds float heavily in the heavens and cast a continual gloom be- 
neath; the red leaf sighs and whispers; at last the deep storm 
comes on, sweeping away the leaves by millions; and while all na- 
ture lies cold and shivering beneath its power, it howls with sav: 
exultation over the ruins of the fallen year. Such is too often the 
desolation of man when the close of life is nigh. 

This change in the season is not destruction ; it is only the pre- 
paration for another year. The song of the spring-birds will wake 
all nature from its wintry sleep; the hand that rules the universe 
will bind Orion, the wintry constellation, and release the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades, to bless the world again. The snows will 
retreat to the caves of the mountains; the streams will move once 
more with music in their flow; and all this vigour of new existence 
will be owing to the seeming death which nature has passed through. 

So we may well believe, the change of death will be favourable 
to the just. They will throw off the mortal frame which, whatever 
may be its — and beauty, was meant only for a perishable 
thing. They will not be sad to resign it, because they remembered 
that it was but dust; and all they leave is nothing compared to the 
glory to which they go. The soul, no longer weighed down with 
its burden of mortality, will exult in free and noble action, and will 
move with bold and boundless flight through the immeasurable 
depths of heaven. Death will come, like the angel to the apostle in 
the dungeon, lighting up the darkness, striking off his chains, throw- 
ing wide the gates and leading him out rejoicing in his freedom to 
enjoy the creation of God. Immortality, then, should be the pre- 
vailing sentiment of every heart. Feeling that we are immortal, 
we shall not fix our attachment on things that perish, to be misera- 
ble when we lose them: we shall surrender those things which can 
go with us no farther than the grave, since death cannot deprive us 
of one of the attainments of the mind or the affections of the heart ; 
we shall cherish the feelings, learn the language and form the habits 
of that better country to which we hope to go. 

Such are the most familiar reflections inspired by our communion 
with nature, and thus, with sweet and gentle tones, it reminds us 
of the things which concern our welfare.— The Token. 








SPORTS OF INSECTS. 


{t is not generally known, that some of the smallest insects are 
discovered to enjoy themselves in sports and amusements, after their 
ordinary toils, or satiating themselves with food, just as regularly as 
is the case with many human beings. They run races, wrestle with 
each other, and, out of fun, carry each other on their backs much in 
the same manner as boys. These pleasing characteristics of insects 
are particularly observable among ants, which are remarkable for 
their sagacity. Bonnet, a French author, says, he observed a small 
o— of ants, which, in the intervals of their industry, employed 
themselves in carrying each other on their backs, the nder holding 
with his mandibles the neck of his bearer, and embracing it closely 
with his legs. Gould, another writer on ants, mentions that he has 
often witnessed these exercises, and says, that in all cases, after be- 
ing carried a certain length, the ant was let go in a friendly manner, 
and received no personal injury. This amusement is often repeated, 
particularly among the hill ants, who are very fond of this sportive 
exercise. It was among the same species that Huber observed simi- 
lar proceedings, which he has described with his usual minuteness. 
“T approached,” he says, “one day, to the formicary of wood-ants, 
exposed to the sun, and sheltered dn the north. The ants were 
heaped upon one another in great numbers, and appeared to enjoy 
the temperature on the surface of the nest. None of them were at 
work; and the immense multitude of insects presented the appear- 
ance of a liquid in the state of ebullition, upon which the eye could 
scarcely be fixed without difficulty; but when I examined the con- 
duct of each ant, I saw them approach one another, moving their 
antenne with astonishing rapidity, while they patted, with a slight 
movement, the cheeks of other ants. After these preliminary ges- 
tures, which resembled caressing, they were observed to raise them- 
selves upright on their hind legs by pairs, struggle together, seize 
each other by a mandible, foot, or antennez, and then immediately 
relax their held to recommence the attack. They fastened upon 
each other’s shoulders, embraced and overthrew each other, then 
raised themselves by turns, taking their revenge without producing 
any serious mischief. They did not spurt out their venom as in their 
combats, nor retain their a with that obstinacy which we 
observe in their real quarrels. They presently abendoned those 
which they had first seized, and endeavoured to catch others. I 
have seen some who were so eager in these exercises, that they pur- 
sued several workers in succession, and emes with them for a 
few moments, the skirmish only terminating when the least anima- 
ted, having overthrown his antagonist, succeeded in escaping and 
hiding in one of the galleries. In one place, two ants appeared to 
be gamboling about a stalk of grass; turning alternately to avoid or 
seize each other, which brought to my recollection the sport and 
pastime of young dogs when they rise on their hind iegs, attempting 
to bite, overthrow, and seize each other, without once closing their 
teeth. To witness these facts, it is necessary to approach the ant- 
hills with much caution, that the ants should have no idea of your 
presence; if they had, they would cease at the moment their plays 
or their occupations, would put themselves in a posture of defence, 
curve up their tails, and eject their venom.” 


BYRON ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 


“Of the immortality of the soul,” says Lord Byron, in a paper 
written toward the termination of his life, “it appears to me that 
there can be little doubt, if we attend for a moment to the action of 
the mind: it is in perpetual activity. I used to doubt of it, but reflec- 
tion has taught me better. It acts also so very independent of body. 
In dreams, for instance ; incoherently and madly, I grant you, but 
still it is mind, and much more mind than when we are awake. 
Now, that this should not act separately, as well as jointly, who can 
pronounce? The stoics, Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius, call the 
present State ‘a soul which drags a carcass’—a heavy chain, to be 
sure; but all chains, being material, may be shaken off. ‘ How far 
our future life will be individual, or rather, how far it will resemble 
our present existence, is another question; but that the mind is eter- 
nal, seems as probable as that the body is not so. But the whole 
thing is inscrutable.” 


WAVES OF THE OCEAN. 


The largest waves proceed at the rate of from thirty to forty miles 
an hour; yet it is a vulgar belief, that the water itself : advances with 
o os rd the wave. on form of Kae wave only ppvenens — 
the substance, except a little spray above, remains rising and falli 

in the same place. ~ ” . ate 
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RULES OF GOOD BREEDING. 


A German prince, who has recently published his Tour through 
Great Britain, informs us that the-three following are the greatest 
offences which any one can commit against English manners :— 
“To put his knife to his mouth instead of his fork; to take up sugar 
or asparagus with his fingers; or, above all, to spit anywhere in a 
room. These are certainly laudable prohibitions, and well-bred = 
ple of all.countries avoid such practices. Though even on these 
points manners alter greatly 5 for Marshal Richelieu detected an ad- 
venturer, who passed himself off for a man of rank, by the single 
circumstance of his taking up olives with his fork, and not with his 
fingers. The ridiculous thing is the amazing importance which is 
here attached to them. The last-named crime is so pedantically 
proscribed in England, that you might seek through all London in 
vain to find such a piece of furniture as a spitting-box. A Dutch- 
man, who was very uncomfortable for the want of one, declared, 





WINTER. 


If we do but take the pains to observe what passes around us, 
every thing and every circumstance of the world manifest the wis- 
dom of the divine economy. The whole scheme of the earth, and 
every circumstance of its preservation, are indicative of the wisdom 
| and goodness of the Creator. To man, and all other animals, sleep, 
| like a soothing and nursing mother, periodically returns to repair the 
| havoc made in the spiritsand animal strength by labour or exertion. 
Without sleep the strength of animated beings would soon be ex- 
hausted ; and they would sink beneath their exhaustion. But the 
havoc made by the exertion of the day is regularly and fully repaired 
by the repose and forgetfulness of the night. We feel, even the most 
| senseless or unreflecting among us, the value of sleep, and the im- 
| yy of our existing for any considerable period without it. 
| But few, perhaps, have reflected that nature, aiso, requires repose. 








| Winter is nature’s night; giving her repose from her labour, and re- 


with great indignation, that an Englishman’s only spitting-box was || cruiting her energies to fit her for new exertions. What the night 


his stomach. These things are, I repeat, more than trivial; but the 
most important rules of behaviour in foreign countries almost always 
regard trivialities. Had I, for example, to give a few universal rules 
io a young traveller, I should seriously counsel him thus:—In Na- 


ples, treat the people brutally; in Rome, be natural; in Austria, || within her bosom, and though the young plants have alrea 


|| does for animated nature, the winter does for the earth. Without 


| sleep, the most robust man would soon fall a victim to harassed 


} spirits and bodily fatigue. Nature, luxuriant and actively omens 


nature, requires repose also. Though the seed be oowe, ~ 
y begun 


don’t talk politics; in France, give yourself no airs; in Germany, a || to shoot out their fibres, nature labours not during the winter as du- 


great many; and in England, don’t spit. With these rules, the 
young man would get on very well.” 








I STOLE A DREAM. 


I stole a dream, that, like the stir 
Of moonlight on the sea, 

Over the virgin brow of her 
I loved, lay silently! 

I saw another—and he wore 
A statelier ~ than mine, 

And threw a nobler shadow o’er 
My sleeping Eveline! 

And there was love, like mystery, 
Lay burning in the glance 

Of her dark eyes, that gave reply 
To his fair countenance. 


And I beheld myself, but not 
As I had pictured me; 

Oh, God! that I should bear the thought 
Of such deformity ! 


It was, I see it must have been, 
Her malice drew me so ;— 

A likeness! yet, most frightful in 
Those lineaments of woe! 

She saw it in her dream ; ’twas this 
That to her glowing cheek 

Threw the cold creeping chilliness, 
The melancholy streak ;— 


She smote her white hand on her brow, 
And flung each raven tress 

Back, like a cloud amid the glow 
Of her pale loveliness; 

Then breathed another name—a new, 
A loathed name to me :— 

The dream was but a dream I drew 
In my heart’s jealousy! 


BON MOT. 


The late Dr. Barclay was a wit and a scholar, as well as a very 
great physiologist. hen a happy illustration, or even a point of 
pretty broad humour, occurred to his mind, he hesitated not to apply 
it to the subject in hand; and in this way he frequently roused and 
riveted attention, when more abstract reasoning might have failed 
of its aim. On one occasion he happened to dine in a large party, 
composed chiefly of medical men. As the wine-cup circulated, the 
conversation accidentally took a professional turn, and from the ex- 
citation of the moment, or some other cause, two of the youngest 
individuals present were the most forward in delivering their opinions. 
Sir James Mackintosh once told a political opponent, that so far 
from following his example of using hard words and soft arguments, 
he would pass, if possible, into the opposite extreme, and use soft 
words and hard arguments. But our unfledged M. D.’s disregarded 
the above saluiary maxim, and made up in loudness what they 
wanted in learning. At length one of them said something so em- 

hatic—we mean as to manner—that a pointer dog started from his 
air beneath the table, and bow-bow-wowed so — that he fairly 
took the lead in the discussion. Dr. Barclay eyed the hairy dialec- 
tician, and thinking it high time to close the debate, gave the animal 
a hearty push with his foot, and exclaimed, in ae road Scotch— 
“Lie stil, ye brute; for I am sure ye ken just as little about it as 
ony o’ them.” We need hardly add, that this sally was followed b 
a hearty burst of laughter, in which even the disputants good- 
naturedly joined. 


SANDY WOOD'S PLAN OF SUPPORTING A WIFE. 


The eccentric and well-remembered Sandy Wood, an eminent 
su m in Edishunge, at the outset of his professional career, mar- 
ried Miss Veronica Chalmers, second daughter of George Chalmers, 
W. S., a highly respectable man, and to whose honesty and integrity 
his fellow-citizens bore the most ample testimon , by giving him the 
popular title of “Honest George Chalmers.” ‘This marriage turned 
out very fortunate for both parties; though, before it took place, 
there was a danger of its song Se ed by the poverty of the in- 
tended husband. It is related that Mr. Wood, on obtaining the con- 
sent of the lady, pro himself to Mr. Chalmers as his son-in- 
law, when that gentleman addressed him thus :—‘ Sandy, I have 
not the smallest objection to yous but I myself am not rich, and 
should therefore like to know how you are to support a wife and 
family?’ Mr. Wood, putting his hand in his pocket and taking out 
his lancet-case, with a scarlet garter rolled round it, presenting it to 
him, said, “I have nothing but this, sir, and a determination to use 
my best endeavours to succeed in my profession.” Mr. Chalmers 
was so struck with this straight-forward and honest reply, that he 
honestly exclaimed, ‘ Veronica is yours.” 


DEAFNESS OF THE AGED. 


Nothing is more common than to hear old people utter querulous 
complaints with regard to their increasing deafness ; but those who 
do so are not perhaps aware that this infirmity is the result of an ex- 
press and wise arrangement of Providence in constructing the hu- 
man body. The gradual loss of hearing is effected for the best of 
purposes; it being to give ease and quietude to the decline of life, 
when any noises or sounds from without would but discompose the 
cnfecbled. mind, and prevent peaceful meditation. Indeed, the gra- 
dual withdrawal of all the senses, and the perceptible decay of the 
frame, in old age, have been wisely ordained in order to wean the 
human mind from the concerns and pleasures of the world, and to 
induce a longing for a more perfect state of existence. 


| ring the other seasons. In every thing how wise, how beneficent, 
| how powerful, and how thoughtful is our God! For all his crea- 
| tures he has thought! for all their weakness he has strength; for 
| all their wants he has abundant and never-failing resources. 
| PECULIARITIES OF THE PRESS. 
| The stereotyped phraseology of the press is to us a standing joke— 
| a perpetual and never-to-be-exhausted spring of “rational entertain- 
| ment.” Is there an unusual shower of rain in any village within 
| five hundred miles of London ?—of course, its like was not known 
| “in the memory of the oldest inhabitant.” Does it happen to. take 
| place in town instead of the country ?7—of course, “the metropolie 
was visited by one of the most awful,” etc. Is there a chimney 
| on fire ?—of course, “the devouring element” blazes through a long 
| paragraph. Is a strawbonnet-maker’s apprentice robhed of her 
| reticule, or exposed to the indignity of having her veil gently thrown 
| back, displaying her beauties to the gaze of the vulgar 1—of course, 
| “the deed was perpetrated” either by a “wretch,” or a “ monster 
| in the human form.” Is somebody itted by the lord mayor 
| upon a charge of — 1—of course, he is a person of very “in- 
| teresting appearance.” Is somebody convicted upon a_ similar 
| charge ?—of course, he is a “suspicious-looking character.” Does 
| a gentleman fail to recover, at the hands of a magistrate, a wife who 
| has run away from him fifteeen times ?—of course, “his feelings 
| may be more easily conceived than described.” Do five fools, aged 
| fifty-one years conh, happen to meet together at any time on this 
| side of the antipodes ?—of course, it is discovered that “ their uni 
| ages amount to two hundred and fifty-five years.” Are people mar- 
| ried now-a-days ?—no, they are always led to the “ hymeneal altar.” 
Are they hanged 7—by no means; they are “launched into eternity.” 
| Do rich landlords give their famished tenantry a dinner at christmas ? 
| —it is hailed as a noble specimen of “genuine English hospitality.” 





ICELANDIC ADMONITIONS. 


A venerable Icelandic writer, who lived at the end of the twelfth 
century, gives the following excellent advice for self-government, 
| which it may surprise many should could come from such a country, 
| and from so remote a period: 
| “Accustom thyself to a busy and wakeful life, but not so as to in- 
| jure health by over-exertion. Keep aloof from sadness, for sadness 
| is sickness of soul. Be kind and gay, equable and changeable [that 
| is, of easy manners, and .not stiff.) Avoid evil-speaking, and give 
your counsel to him who will accept it. Seek the company of the 
stmen. Keep thy tongue carefully: it may honour—it may also 
condemn thee. If thou wax angry, speak little, and that little not 
vehemently. Men would give gold sometimes to buy back a pas- 
sionate word; and I know of nothing that so destroys unity as the 
exchange of evil language, especially in the moment of stnis; and 
there is no nobler, no higher power, than that by which a man can 
keep his own tongue from cursing, slandering, and other foolish 
prate. There are other things to be avoided like the fiend himself— 
as sensual excesses, gaming, wagers, and other improprieties and 
vices. These are the roots of many worse evils, and unless great 
care be taken, will hand thee over to great shame and sin.” 


CONFINING JURORS FROM MEAT AND DRINK. 


The Gothic nations were famous of old for the quantities of food 
and drink which they consumed. The ancient Germans, and their 
Saxon descendants in England, were remarkable for their hearty 
meals. Gluttony and drunkenness were so very common, that those 
vices were not thought disgraceful; and Tacitus represents the 
former as capable of being as easily overcome by strong drink as by 
arms. Intemperance was so general and habitual, that no one was 
thought to be fit for serious business after dinner; and, under this 
persuasion, it was enacted in the laws, that judges should hear and 
determine causes fasting, and not after dinner. An Italian author 
in his Antiquities, plainly affirms, that this regulation was framed 
for the purpose of avoiding the unsound decrees consequent upon in- 
toxication. And Dr. Gilbert Stuart very pertinently and ingeniously 
affirms, in his Historical Dissertation concerning the Anti ae 
the British Constitution, that, from this propensity of the older Bri- 
tons to indulge excessively in eating and drinking, has p ed 
the restriction upon jurors to retrain bom meat and drink, and to be 
even held in custody until they had agreed upon their verdict. 


EFFECT OF MUSIC. 

Major Denham, when in Africa, exhibited 4 musical snuff-box to 
the sheik of Bornou, who was greatly astonished, and exclaimed, 
several times, ‘ Wonderful! wonderful!’ His feelings were com- 
pletely overcome by the sweetness of a popular Swiss air. He co- 
vered his face with his hand, and remained silent; and a man near 
him breaking the charm witha loud exclamation, he struck him a 
blow which made all his followers tremble. He asked “ if one twice 
as large would not be better?” The reply was, “ Yes, but it would 
be twice as dear.” He exclaimed, “It would be cheap if it cost a 
thousand dollars.” 





ANIMAL WEATHER-«GLASS. 

_In Germany there will be found, in many country-houses, an amu- 
sing application of zoological knowledge for the perpece of prognos- 
ticating the weather. Two s are kept in a glass jar about eigh- 
teen inches in height, and six in diameter, with the depth of three 
or four inches of water at the bottom, and a small ladder reaching 
to the top of the jar. On the approach of the dry weather the frogs 
mount the ladder; but when wet weather is expected, they descend 
into the water. These animals are of a bright green. 


THE BEST LEATHER FOR SHOES. 


Matthew Lansberg used to ony, “if you wish to have a shoe 
made of durable materials, you should make the upper-leather of 








the mouth of a hard drinker, for that never lets in water. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








ADAM AND EVE. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 

Wuen, by the just wrath of offended heaven, our first parents 
were driven from the beautiful garden of Eden, they wandered in 
guilt and shame from the seat of their innocence and happiness. 
Eve lingered behind, afraid to look her companion in the face, and 
Adam cast on her a glance of mingled tenderness and reproach 
from time to time. They walked wearily along, and though the 
air was sweet and balmy, the flowers as fair, the grass as green, 
and the birds sung merrily as in the paradise from which they had 
just been expelled, the sense of their transgression took from 
them all heart to enjoy the beauties of nature. They remembered 
their disobedience and wept. 

Thus sprinkling the grass and flowers-with their tears, they came 
at length to a little murmuring stream that danced along merrily 
among the moss-grown rocks, shaded by a whispering grove, among 
whose branches the birds were rearing their little clamorous brood, 
whose chirpings were ever and anon heard over their heads. 

“T am tired,” said Eve, and they sat down by the side of a 
stream. 

For the first time since they yielded to the temptation of the ser- 
pent, they looked each other in the face, and were struck with 
the changes they observed. The cheek of Eve had lost its bloom, | 
and the careless, sprightly vivacity that always accompanies the 
consciousness of innocence, had given place to sunken eyes, 
dishevelled hair, and a brow contracted with the furrows of a 
guilty conscience. 

“Thou art sadly changed, my love,” said 4dam; and pity gave 
place to resentment at the curse she had brought upon his head. 
He took her in his arms, kissed her cheek, and laid her head in 
his bosom. 

Eve looked up in his face, and through the tangled locks that 
hung over her eyes, and the tears that streamed from them, observed 
the changes a few hours of guilt and misery had planted on his 
open, manly brow. 

* Wilt thou ever forgive me, Adam?” said she, in a voice tremu- 
lous with emotion. ‘I have lost thee paradise.” 

‘‘ But thou hast given me another,” cried Adam, while he pressed 
her closer to kis bosom. 

At that moment, a bird which had been in search of food for its 
young, after fluttering a little while over their heads to look at the 
intruders, dropped into its rest, and they heard the gay humming of 
the little callow brood, rejoicing in the bounty of their parent. 

‘Shall we ever enjoy the delights of providing for a little brood 
like this?” said Eve, looking up in his face tenderly. 

“Why should we not, my love?” he replied. 


a mark which looked as if a piece of red hot iron had imbedded it- 
self there. 

“Who are these?” cried Adam. 

The serpent answered in his usual sweet tones : 

“‘The two youths are brothers: the man thou seest bending in si- 
lence over the dead body, and the woman shrieking and tearing her 
hair, are the parents of both. The two young fools quarrelled about 
worshipping their Maker. It is thus he rewards his votaries; one 
by an early death, the other by a life of guilt and remorse.” 

“ Alas!” murmured Eve, “ what a wretched family! canst thou 
tell me their names?” 

“Thou shalt know hereafter. Behold!” 

The first pair cast their eyes apprehensively towards the plain, 
and saw a poor wretch fastened to a stake with a quantity of light 
wood heaped around him. The pile was surrounded by armed men 


fervency. At his feet lay a woman, and eight or ten little chil 
dren, kissing his robe and embracing his knees, while they seemed 
half dead with suffering. Presently the man in the white sur- 
plice shut his book : a firebrand was applied to the pile, and the 
poor wretch was slowly consumed, while his soul triumphed even 
in the agonies of death, as he sung hallelujahs to the living God. 
The man in the white surplice then gave out a hymn, and the sol- 
diers beat the poor woman and children away for interrupting the 
music with their groans. 

“Dreadful! dreadful!’ exclaimed Eve, “what does all this 
mean?” 

“Tt is nothing but a favourite mode of worshipping their Maker,” 
replied the serpent. 

“* And who, and what is this wretched race of beings ?” 

“ Thou shalt know too soon.” 

Thus, one at a time, he exhibited to their view a succession of 
scenes, portraying the worst effects of the vices of mankind. The 
wild excesses of guilty love ; the barbaritics of unfeeling bigotry ; 
the cold malignity of unbelief; the iron inflexibility of avarice ; the 
obliquities of envy ; the madness of jealousy ; the bloody triumphs 
of ambition ; and the reckless outpourings of revenge, were all exem- 
plified by scenes of the most extreme violence and atrocity, and 
without the relief of a single solitary act of virtue. 

The innocent pair—for they were still innocent of all transgres- 
sions, save one—shuddered and turned away, and gazed and shut 
their eyes alternately at this appalling succession of unmitigated 
horrors. 

‘Father of mercies!” at length cried Eve, “who and what is 
this wretched race of robbers, tyrants and murderers?” 

“Tuy cHILDREN!” hissed the serpent, “ from whose birth thou art 
vainly anticipating happiness. 
thy transgressions—they are Tuy victims. The murdered youth 














«“ Then—even then we shall yet be happy! Love shall make us 
amends for the loss of paradise, and the anger of the angel of the 
flaming sword; and the virtues of our children shall atone for the 
transgressions of the parent. We shall yet be happy ; look not so | 
pale and sad, my beloved! See how bright the great light shines 
yonder in the blue world! hark how the young birds twitter, and 
the old ones sing to them! So will it be with us. I will watch 
over our little ones, and chase away the flies, and sing them to 
sleep, while tou shalt go and bring them food. Cheer up, my be- 
loved ; come, kiss my lips, and once more bless me.” 

Adam was for a moment beguiled of his sorrows, and the recol- 
lection of his guilt was lost in the delights of love. But as they sat 





and the murderer are thy sons, and the wretched parents, thou and 
thy guilty partner; the scenes thou hast just witnessed, are such 


face of this beautiful earth, and all for thy sake—yes ! thine, wretch- 
ed Eve! and yet thou hast just been flattering thyself and thy 
partner in guilt, that it is given to mortals to be happy under the 
anger of their Creator! Go, fools! and enjoy yourselves in the 
bliss of multiplying misery, guilt and despair.” 

The serpent crawled away, hissing in scorn, while Eve threw her- 
self fainting on the bosom of her beloved, exclaiming in the ago- 
nies of remorse, 

“We are puNISHED, Apa !” 








thus deceiving themselves with the hope that worldly pleasures 
can supply the absence of innocence, or overpower, save for a sin- 
gle moment, the stingings of conscious guilt, on a sudden, the ser- 
pent that had beguiled Eve, crawled quietly from some unseen 
haunt where he had hid himself and listened. His scales of a thou- || 
sand changeable lustres, glowed and glittered as he wound himself | 
gracefully along, and there was a fascination in his eye that riveted || 
whoever looked upon it. Eve shrunk from his approach ; though she || 
could not help admiring the beautiful seducer. But Adam turned |! 
from him, and bade him begone. i 

“Why should I begone !” he answered, in a voice of ineffable 
** What have I done to thee, that thou shouldst drive i} 


it 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1| 


sweetness. 
me away?” 

“Thou hast lost us our happy home, and called down upon our 
heads the anger of heaven,” said Adam, and he was about to stamp 
on the serpent with his foot, but Eve interposed, exclaiming, 

“Forbear, my beloved! Didst thou not just now say, that for 
the paradise thou hast lost, thy poor handmaid had given to thee || 
another quite as fair! Remember, too, the cheerful birds and their 
tender young. We have opened new sources of happiness, 
for which we are indebted to the serpent thou wouldst trample 
upon.” 

The eyes of the tempter glistened with triumphant exultation, 
and became a thousand times brighter than berore ; while his scaly i} 
armour thrilled with innumerable and ever-changing dyes. 

‘There are yet other gratifications in store for thee, thou happy | 
mother of mankind,” said the beguiler. 
yonder where the plain stretches towards the setting sun.” 

They looked, and saw two beautiful youths attempting to light | 
the fires of two rustic altars, erected at a little distance from each 


|| the room, and the spectator mounts nearly to the ceiling to get a 


Behold ! look to the left, || 





ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SEVENTY-FOUR, 





Vienna, palaces and gardens—mosaic copy of Da Vinci's “ Last Sup- 
per”—rollection of warlike antiquities; Scanderburg’s sword, Mon- 
tezuma tomahawk, relics of the crusaders, warriors in armour, the 
furmer of Augsburgh—room of portraits of celebrated individuals— 
gold busts of Jupiter and Juno—the Glacis, full of gardens, the gene- 
ral resort of the people—universal spirit of enjoyment—simplicity 
and confidence in the manners of the Viennese—Baden. 


Ar the foot of a hill in one of the beautiful suburbs of Vienna, 
stands a noble palace, called the Lower Belvedere. On the summit | 


|| of the hill stands another, equally magnificent, called the Upper | 


Belvedere, and between the two extend broad and princely gardens, 
open to the public. 

On the lower floor of the entrance-hall in the former palace, lies | 
the copy, in mosaic, of Leonardo da Vinci's “ Last Supper,” done 
at Napoleon's order. Though supposed to be the finest piece of 
| mosaic in the world, it is so large that they have never found a 
place for it. A temporary balcony has been erected on one side of | 
fair position for looking down upon it. That unrivalled picture, now 
going to decay in the convent at Milan, will probably depend upon 
this copy for its name with posterity. The expression in the faces 
of the apostles is as accurately preserved as in the admirable en- 
| graving of Morghen. 


of ferocious aspect ; and a little heyond, stood a person in a white || 
surplice, with a great book in his hand, apparently praying with || 


They are paying the penalty of |) 


as will every day and every hour of all future time pollute the sur- | 


The windows are draped with flags dropping in pieces with age. 
This, so in tatters, was renowned in the crusades. It was carried 
to the Holy Land and brought back by the archduke Ferdinand. 

A hundred warriors in bright armour stand round the hall. Their 
visors are down, their swords in their hands, their feet planted for 
a spring. One can scarce believe there are no men in them. The 
name of some renowned soldier is attached to each. This was the 
armour of the cruel Visconti of Milan—that, of Duke Alba of Flo- 
rence—both costly suits, beautifully inlaid with gold. In the cen- 
tre of the room stands a gigantic fellow in full armour, witha sword 
on his thigh and a beam in his right hand. It is the shell of the 
famous farmer of Augsburgh, who was in the service of one of the 
emperors. He was over eight feet in height, and limbed in propor- 
tion. How near such relics bring history! With what increased 
facility one pictures the warrior to his fancy, seeing his sword, and 
hearing the very rattle of his armour. Yet it puts one into Ham- 
let’s vein to see a contemptible valet lay his hand with impunity on 
the armed shoulder, shaking the joints that once belted the soul of 
a Visconti! I turned, in leaving the room, to take a second look at 
the flag of the crusade. It had floated, perhaps, over the helmet 
of Caur de Lion. Saladin may have had it in his eye, assaulting 
the christian camp with his pagans. 

In the next room hung fifty or sixty portraits of celebrated indi- 
viduals, presented in their time to the emperors of Austria. There 
was one of Mary of Scotland. It is a face of superlative loveliness, 
taken with a careless and most bewitching half smile, and yet not 
without the look of royalty, which one traces in all the pictures of 
the unfortunate queen. One of the emperors of Germany married 
Phillippina, a farmer’s daughter, and here is her portrait. It is 
done in the prim old style of the middle ages, but the face is full of 
character. Her husband’s portrait hangs beside it, and she looks 
more born for an emperor than he. 

Hall after hall followed, of costly curiosities. A volume would 
not describe them. Two gold busts of Jupiter and Juno, by Benve- 
nuto Cellini, attracted my attention particularly. ‘They were very 
beautiful, but I would copy them in bronze, and coin “the thun- 
derer and his queen,”’ were they mine. 

Admiration is the most exhausting thing in the world. The ser- 
vitor opened a gate leading into the gardens of the palace, that we 
might mount to the Upper Belvedere, which contains the imperial 
gallery of paintings. But I had no more strength. I could have 
dug in the field till dinner-time—but to be astonished more than 
| three hours without respite is beyond me. I took a stroll in the 
garden. How delightfully the unmeaning beauty of a fountain re- 
| freshes one after this inward fatigue. I walked on, up one alley 
and down another, happy in finding nothing that surprised me, or 
worked upon my imagination, or bothered my historical recollec- 
| tions, or called upon my worn-out superlatives for expression. 1 
| fervently hoped not to have another new sensation till after dinner. 











Vienna is an immense city, (two hundred and fifty thousand in- 
| habitants,) but its heart only is walled in. You may walk from 
gate to gate in twenty minutes. In leaving the walls you come 
| upon a feature of the city which distinguishes it from every other in 
| Europe. Its rampart is encircled by an open park, (called the Gla- 
cis,) a quarter of a mile in width and perhaps three miles in circuit, 
which is in fact in the centre of Vienna. The streets commence 
again on the other side of it, and on going from one part of the city 
to the other, you constantly cross this lovely belt of verdure, which 
| girds her heart like a cestus of health. The top of the rampart it- 
| self is planted with trees, and, commanding beautiful views in every 
| direction, it is generatly thronged with people. (It was a favourite 
| walk of the duke of Reichstadt.) Between this and the Glacis lies 
a deep trench, crossed by drawbridges at every gate, the bottom 
of which is cultivated prettily as a flower-garden. Altogether 
Vienna is a beautiful city. Paris may have single views about the 
Tuileries that are finer than any thing of the same kind here, but 
this capital of western Europe, as a whole, is quite the most impo- 
sing city I have seen. 

The Glacis is full of gardens. I requested my disagreeable ne- 
cessity of a valet, this afternoon, to take me to two or three of the 
most general resorts of the people. We passed out by one of the 
city gates, five minutes walk from the hotel, and entered immedi- 
ately into a crowd of people, sauntering up and down under the al- 
leys of the Glacis. A little farther on we found a fanciful building,. 

| buried in trees, and occupied as a summer café. In a little cireu- 
lar temple in front was stationed a band of music, and around it for 
| a considerable distance were placed small tables, filled just now 
with elegantly dressed people, eating ices, or drinking coffee. It 
was in every respect like a private féte champétre. I wandered 
abont for an hour, expecting involuntarily to meet some acquaint- 
ance—there was such a look of kindness and unreserve throughout. 
It is a desolate feeling to be alone in such a crowd. 

We jumped into a carriage and drove round the Glacis for a mile, 
passing every where crowds of people idling leisurely along and 
evidently out for pleasure. We stopped before a superb facade, 
near one of the gates of the city. It was the entrance to the Volks- 
We entered in front of a fountain, and turning up a path 
A 


} 








| 
| 


garten. 


to the left, found our way almost impeded by another crowd. 
semicircular building, with a range of columns in front encircling a 
stand for a band of music, was surrounded by perhaps two or three 
thousand people, Small tables and seats under trees, were spread 
in every direction within reach of the music. The band played 


Ihe one succeeded, the other failed, and seemed to ad- |! 
dress him in anger. Presently he raised a great club in his hand, 
and dashed out his brains. Eve turned away her head in horror ; 


but that curiosity which had lost her paradise, prompted her to look 


The remaining halls in the palace are occupied by a grand col- 
lection of antiquities, principally of a warlike character. Whea I || 
| read in my old worm-eaten Burton, of “ Scanderburg’s strength,” | 
I never thought to see his sword. It stands here against the wall, || 


other. 


again, and she saw a man and woman of a middle age, standing ,a long straight weapon with a cross hilt, which few men could charmingly. Waiters in white jackets and aprons were running to 
over the dead body; the one in speechless grief, the other shriek- | heave to their shoulders. The tomahawk of poor Montezuma || and fro, receiving and obeying orders for refreshments, and here 
ing and tearing her hair. Ata distance she beheld the murderer | hangs near it. It was presented to the emperor by the king of| again all seemed abandoned to one spirit of enjoyment. I had 
fleeing away, but ever and anon looking back, as if fearful of being || Spain. It is of a dark granite, and polished very beautifully. What || thought we must have left all Vienna at the other garden. I won- 


| 


pursued. On his forehead she observed, as he turned towards her, |! a singular curiosity to find in Austria! | dered how so many people could be spared from their occupations 
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and families. It was no holiday. “It is always as gay in fair 
weather,” said Karl. 

A little back into the garden stands a beautiful little structure, on 
the model of the temple of Theseus, in Greece. It was built for 
Canova’s group of “‘ Theseus and the Centaur,” bought by the em- 
peror. I had seen copies of it in Rome, but was of course-much 
more struck with the original. It is a noBle piece of sculpture. 

Still farther back, on the rise of a mount, stood another fanciful 
café, with another band of music—and another crowd! After we 
had walked around it, my man was hurrying me away. “ You have 
not seen the augarten,” said he. It stands upon a little green 
island in the Danube, and is more extensive than either of the 
others. But I was content where I was ; and dismissing my Asmo- 


deus, I determined to spend the evening wandering about in the | i : ‘ . 
| pleased himself with the idea that the little old man’s ladder was | 


crowds alone. The sun went down, the lamps were lit, the alleys 
were illuminated, the crowd increased, and the emperor himself 
could not have given a gayer evening’s entertainment. 

Vienna has the reputation of being the most profligate capital in 
Europe. Perhaps it isso. There is certainly, even to a stranger, 
no lack of temptation to every species of pleasure. But there is, 
besides, a degree of simplicity and confidence in the manners of the 
Viennese which I had believed peculiar to America, and inconsistent 
with the state of society in Europe. In the most public resorts, 


and at all hours of the day and evening, modest and respectable |) 


young women of the middle classes walk alone perfectly secure from 
molestation. They sit under the trees in these public gardens, eat 
ices at the cafés, walk home unattended, and no one seems to dream 
of impropriety. Whole families, too, spend the afternoon upon a 
seat in a thronged place of resort, their children playing about them, 
the father reading, and the mother sewing or knitting, quite uncon- 
scious of observation. ‘The lower and middle classes live all sum- 
mer, I am told, out of doors. It is never oppressively warm in this 
latitude, and their houses are deserted after three or four o'clock in 
the afternoon, and the whole population pours out to the different 
gardens on the Glacis, where, till midnight, they seem perfectly 
happy in the enjoyment of the innocent and unexpensive pleasures 
which a wise government has provided for them. 

The nobles and richer class pass their summer in the circle of 
rural villages near the city. They are nested about on the hills, 
and crowded with small and lovely rural villas, more like the neigh- 
bourhood of Boston than any thing I have seen in Europe. 

Baden, where the emperor passes much of his time, is called 
‘the miniature Switzerland.” Its baths are excellent, its hills are 
cut into retired and charming walks, and from June till September 
it is one of the gayest of watering-places. It is about a two-hours’ 
drive from the city, and omnibuses, at a very low rate, run between 
at all times of the day. The Austrians seldom travel, and the rea- 
son is evident. They have every thing for which others travel 
at home. 








to help me out of the rocks! What shall we do in return? Shall 
we give him Garlinda to wife?” 

“ Garlinda is in the safe keeping of our eldest brother at the top 
of the mountain. We have no more control over her than we have 
over the moon.” 

“T know that; but our eldest brother is a good-natured fellow 
at the bottom, although he hates churls. Do you, who understand 
the trade, make a ladder for this young man to ascend the moun- 
tain, and leave the rest to me.” 

Telling the knight then to take care to be at a certain place at 
the bottom of the mountain by daybreak, he showed him a subter- 
ranean passage by which he easily found his way out of the gulf. 
As the adventurer retreated, he already heard the noise of felling 
trees, the grating of the saw, the thump of the hammer, and he 


something more than a joke. 
The next morning he was punctual to his appointment, and sure 
enough a ladder appeared reaching to the very top of the moun- 


mount ; but taking care not to look down, and to keep saying his 


| sight awaited him beautiful enough to repay a thousand such dan- 
| gers: it was Garlinda, lying asleep upon the velvet turf. Lilies and 
| roses !—was there ever such a girl! The knight's lips watered as 
| he looked at her. 

| Hush! hush!” whispered a little old man, stealing out on 
| tiptoe from behind a rock. ‘I am one of the carpenters, your ho- 
| nour, that made the ladder, and I am sorry to tell you that Garlin- 
| da’s master is inexorable. He is here, however, lying as fast asleep 
| as she is, and a single blow of your sword will deliver your mis- 
| tress, and save your life !” 

“T would not slay a sleeping man,” replied the knight, to deli- 
| ver a dozen mistresses, or to save my own life, were it as manifold 
| as a cat’s.” 

“Oh! do not slay him,” exclaimed Garlinda, awaking at the 


he has been a father to me himself!” 


ken voice, as he came from behind the rock, wiping his eyes. ‘ Let 


| I forgive him. Good by, sir knight; you that would break your 
| neck to save an old man’s, but who would not slay a sleeping man 


ed. Now, show them the subterranean route, and let the ladder 
| hang as a warning to the country, till it falls in pieces by the ac- 


' tion of the elements.” 


| tain! The knight was a little giddy at first when he began to | 


paternoster incessantly, he at length gained the summit. Here a | 


moment : he has stolen me from my father, it is true; but indeed | 
«What is to do here?” said the eldest brother, in a gruff but bro- | 
| us have no more words, for I know all. Here is your dowry, Gar- | 


| linda, (giving her a basket of precious stones,) tell your father that | 


| either for love or fear! good by! I shall see you again at certain | 
family epochs, as often as they occur, and never come empty hand- | 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN. 


The memory of Hatto, archbishop of Mainz, is still execrated | 
on the banks of the Rhine, eight or nine centuries after his death ; | 


Popular anecdotes and legends, by Deitch Ritchie. | and, to this day, when a cloud or fog is seen resting on the Maus- | 
weeny | thurm, the peasants point to it, in fear and detestation, as containing | 


} ——— 
| THE RAT TOWER. 
| 
| 











a aD 
when he saw the flames burst through the roof of the barn and heard 
the screams of the wretches within, he clapped his hands and cried 
out joyfully—**It burns! it burns!" “ Hark, how the rats squeak !"’ 

That night the archbishop’s men were awakened by their master 
andrantohischamber. “My lord,” said they, ‘ what is the matter ?”’ 

“Ttis the rats,’ answered he ; “they will not let me alone."* And 
they saw that the counterpane of precious fur was indeed all 
gnawed to pieces. Then the men waited and set traps and dogs, 
and slew the rats in great numbers; but the faster they slew, the 
faster they grew. And the archbishop had no rest, neither night nor 
day. At his meals, the odious vermine jumped in his porringer, or up- 
set his drinking-cup ; and if he slept, (which fear allowed him but rarely 
to do,) he was sure to be awakened by a rat tearing at his throat. 

The archbishop, at last, determined not only to leave a palace in- 
fested by such importunate guests, but to choose a lodging in which 
there could be no possibility of a repetition of the nuisance. He acord- 
ingly caused a tower to be built amidst the rushing waters of the 
Bingerloeh, and when it was ready, set out with a joyful heart to 
shut himself up in his new abode. 
|| He embarked at Bingen, and on arriving at the tower, sprang 
eagerly to land. ‘That day he feasted in safety. He retired early, 
and commanding that no one should disturb or come near him on 
|| pain of death, he prepared to enjoy, at least, the luxury of an un- 
troubled sleep. He had already undressed ; but, in the fulness of 
|| his exultation, would scan with his own eyes, the space of waters 
between him and the land, which was the only tenantable inherit- 


ance of his foes, 

As he looked out of his window, he saw a motion on the dark 
and troubled waters beneath, which was unlike the motion of 
the waves. The whole surface seemed instinct with life; and on 
the opposite shore a plashing sound, as of hundreds and thou- 
sands of stones or other small bodies, dropped from the rocks into 
the river, rose above the din of the waters. Struck with a sudden 
terror, yet not knowing what to fear, the archbishop leaned out of 
the window, and looked down to the bottom of the wall. There he 
saw inyriads of small black things rising out of the waves and as- 
cending the stones ; and asa fatal conviction flashed upon his mind, 
he hastened to shut the casement. He was but a moment too late. 
The casement closed upon the neck of a monstrous rat; and as the 
brute gasped and goggled in his face, the archbishop, overpowered 
with horror, let go his hold. 
|| That night the archbishop’s men heard a cry from their master’s 
|| room; but they remembered his commands, and did not stir. 

“My lord,” said they, “is asleep, and dreams that he is still 
among the rats at Mainz.” Nevertheless, they were troubled ; for 
their lord was a hard master, and was accustomed to punish, 
whether they did ill or well, if harm came of it. So, in the morn- 
ing they all ran anxiously to his chamber, but the archbishop was 
gone. Some small fragments of his night-gown were on the floor, 
and some specks of blood among the rushes; but, skin and bone, 
lith and limb, had the rats eaten him up* 
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THE DEVIL’S LADDER. 


Tue lord of an ancient castle, it seems, of which there are now 
only some scanty ruins left, was of a churlish disposition; and one 
night in particular—it was a dark and stormy night—turned away 
from his door a ‘‘a little old man,” who implored shelter. The next 
day this lord’s young and lovely daughter was missing ; and in the 
afternoon, the wretched father saw her clearly from his castle win- 
dow standing on the inaccessible heights of the Hederick. He 
knew now, of course, with whom he had to deal the evening be- 


‘fore—one of the gnomes of the mountain! and set to work to strew 


his bread and his alms, to curse and to pray, and to make vows and 
ladders. All was in vain. 

Four years after, when a young knight, returned from the wars of 
Hungary, was wandering among the rocks of the mountain, dream- 
ing of the fate of Garlinda, who was by this time the heroine of the 
popular songs, he saw an old man in a situation of singular danger. 
The wretch was far above the young knight's head, lying on the 
very brink of a rock, and fast asleep. Every now and then a twist 
of his limbs brought him nearer to the edge ; he was evidently in 
the midst of a dream; and in another moment, he would undoubt- 
edly roll into a gulf, where he must be a dead man long before 
reaching the bottom. To shout would only hasten his fate; and 
the generous knight, with extraordinary hazard to his neck, climbed 
up the rock to his rescue. 

He had just grasped the unfortunate being by the collar, when 


the latter awakened, and perhaps terrified by the touch, sprang over ! 


the cliff! He struck, however, on a projecting point of the rock, 
and clung on with a death-grip. The knight, horror-struck, risked 
every thing to repair the mischief he had done. He followed, 
but more cautiously ; and would have succeeded this time in saving 
his man, had not the strength of the latter given way at the mo- 
ment. He sunk helplessly to another ledge of the rocks; and there 
also was pursued by the enterprising philanthropist. 


Our adventurer, however, was now suddenly alarmed by the | 
growing darkness of the gulf, and by a strange conviction he félt, I 


that the old man was not alarme* at all; and all at once he began || 
to mutter a paternuster, and re-afcend the rocks. His foot slipped, || and shut them up in an empty barn near the palace. And, when this 


however, at the moment, and he fell upon the object of his fear and 


compassion, who received him with shrieks of wild laughter, and || 
both parties tumbled head over heels to the very bottom of the cliff. || 

“ What is all this noise about!” demanded another little old man, || 
coming out of a hole in the rock in the dress of a miner, and with i 


8 lamp in his hand. The knight's companion was for some time 
unable to answer for laughing; but at last-———“ Brother,” said he, 
“this young fellow would needs save my life, and ventured his own 


| the spirit of the savage priest. Hatto was a man without a heart. 
| He delighted in cruelty, and was pleased with all sorts of horrors, 
| except the fictitious. He would have made an excellent ogre, only 
| that he wanted the peculiarity of appetite. 


toral care of this good shepherd. The people died in thousands ; in- 
| fants perished of hunger at the breast; and mothers of hunger and 


offspring with the means of life. The archbishop feasted and fatten- 


he fasted an entire day on stewed carp and smoked salmon, drinking 
nought save johannisberger, rudesheimer, and hochheimer. But 
| he gave nothing to the starving poor—not a fragment, not a crumb. 
| Then the people waxed wroth. They looked with their hungry 
| eyes into one another’s faces, and said, “ Let us go unto the man of 
God; let us go up in a body, and show him our skin and bones, and 
very all together with a loud voice, ‘help!—help!’”’ and they went 
up; and their voices, although thin and weak and broken, were 
able, because of the number, to reach the archbishop's ears, as he sat 
| drinking the pale wine and the red at his dessert. 
| What is this?” cried the archbishop: “what rascally concert 
| have we nowt” 
“It is the people,” answered his men; “they are hungry, and 
| they ery for food.” 

«Let them work, varlets!” said the archbishop, growing red with 
indignation. 
| They have no work, and are too feeble to work.” 
| Too feeble to work! Go you now !—what is that? Mercy on us, 
| these are feeble lungs, indeed! Send them packing, I say! Off with 
them troop, trundle !”” 

But the people would not move, for they were fierce in their hun- 








| ger, and valiant in their despair; and they continued to cry with one 
| voice, “Oh, man of God! help! help!” 

Then the soul of the archbishop was stirred with wrath and fiery in- 
dignation, and he commanded his archers to lay hold of the rebels, 


| was done, he sat quaffing the pale wine and the red, thinking of the 
insolence of the base populace, till the veins of his head swelled 
| with fury. 


| “Go and set fire to the barn.” 
| And his men did so. 
And the archbishop stood at the window, waiting impatiently ; but 


| A famine visited the land which was under the spiritual and pas- | 
| self-cetestation that their fountains of nature refused to supply their | 


| ed. He prayed to God, however, to remove his curse from the land; | 
| he anathematized the foul fiend with bell, book, and candle; nay, | 


“Go,” said he to his men, starting suddenly up from the table, | 


DANGLERS, 


|| “By the by, do you know who that genteel-looking young man 
is, that I see constantly hanging about the Wilsons? Go where I 
will, I am sure to see him along with one or other of the young la- 
dies. Last Wednesday night, having occasion to call on Mrs. Wil- 
son about the character of a servant, whom did I see stuck up in a 
corner of the sofa but this same young gentleman, discussing with 
|| Miss Jessy, if I understood it rightly, the merits of a patent thread 
paper; I next night saw him with them in a box at the theatre, the 
|| third seat from the orchestra; and I am positive that he is ten times 
oftener in their seat at church than in his own, wherever that may 
be.” Such is the sort of question that some well-meaning, but cu- 
rious female controller-general of society puis on observing a dang- 
ler in high practice. The danglers are a class of young men belong- 
ing to some idle profession, who are never happy unless they are on 
terms of intimate acquaintance in families having one or two daugh- 
ters come toa marriageable time of life. Having effected an in- 
| troduction, it is impossible to tell how—most likely at a soirée, 
where he made quite a sensation by dancing the lancers in a first- 
| rate style, or through means of another dangler or friend of the fa- 
mily, or, what is more likely still, through an acquaintanceship with 
/a brother of the young ladies, picked up at a fencing-school—the 
| dangler falls into a habit of dropping in at all seasons, and, in a 
| short time, from being a good-looking young man, and of tolerable 
address, becomes a privileged person in the household. If there be 
any dinner, tea, or supper party, Mr. Brown is sure to be put down 
first on the list, or is there of his own accord ; and, from his frequent 
|| appearances on such occasions, a certain kind of understanding as 
| to his motives prevails among all descriptions of regular visitors. 
The dangler thus makes himself a species of necessary evil in the 
| family. He brings all the floating small-talk of the town to the 
|| young ladies; speaks to them about concerts, play-actors, and cha- 
rity sermons; helps the tea-kettle, and has a habit of saying “ al- 
|| low me,” and making a movement as if to rise, when any thing is 
| to be lifted; converses on the prevailing colour in the new winter 
| dresses, and leads the laugh when any thing droll is mentioned. 
| When Miss Jessy and Miss Sally go out for a walk, or on any ne- 
| cessary piece of duty, the dangler has a knack of hitting the exact 
|| time they are to leave the house, and, with an inclination offers his 
| arm, but always has a tendency to be on the side next Miss Jessy. 
| At “kirk or at market,” the dangler acts the obliging young man, 
being equally ready to carry a parasol, or look out the place in the 
bible or psalm-book. The dangler, in short, is ubiquitous in his ser- 
vices, and so, as a matter of course, all the world put him down asa 
favoured suitor of one or the other of the young ladies. “Take my 
|| word for it,”’ says Mrs. Gavine, to her friend Mrs. Brotherstone, “ it 
| is a set thing that young Brown is in pursuit of Jessy Wilson, and 
| there’s no doubt he'll get her too. I’m sure they've been long 
| enoxgh in making it up at any rate; for, to my certain knowledge, 
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he used to call when they lived in George-street, and that is more 

than three years since.” Indeed,” replies the party addressed, “I’m 

not so sure about it as all that. I have always had my own opinion 

that he is one of those flirting fellows that never know their own 

mind for three minutes at a time, and, whatever they do, take al- 

ways good care never to come to the peint. However, I dare say 

he gets enough of encouragement, and they may take their own 

way of it, for me. Had the father not been a poor silly man, he 

would have settled the matter long ere this.” There are strong 

grounds for belief that Mrs. Brotherstone is not far from the truth 

in her opinion of our hero Mr. Brown. Under the indistinct idea 

that he is in love with a young lady, when he is no such thing, the 

dangling genteel young man haunts her wherever she goes, gets 

recognized by her father or mother as a suitable enough match for 
their daughter, flirts about her for a year or two, without, be it re- 

marked, ever having spoken a word to her of personal esteem or at- 

tachment, yet insinuated himself so far into her good graces by his 
actions and looks—his everlasting dangling—that he knows he 
could get her at any time for the asking; then, behold, when he sees 
he can secure another with a better fortune, or, in his eyes, some 
other great recommendation, he leaves the long assiduousl y-courted 
young lady to pine over her solitary fate. How often is this the case | 
in the middle ranks of life! How many hundreds and thousands of 
amiable young women have had cause to rue that they ever gave 
any permanent encouragement toa dangler. Such a character acts 
like a blight on the fate of a young lady ; for he not only consumes 
her valuable time, and distracts her feelings, but prevents real and | 
modest admirers from making advances; wherefore, in the end, she | 
has perhaps to marry a person of inferior respectability, or remain | 
on the list of old maids. Such a result forms the worst feature in the 
case of the dangler. Heedless of the havoc he is committing in the 
fate of the young lady; not reflecting that what has been simple 
killing of time or amusement to him has been protracted torture to 
a sensitive female, who, probably, all the while pardons him, from 
theimpression that he is only waiting till he can conveniently make 
a declaration, he either starts off after a new object, or grows cool in 
his attentions, after the bloom of her youth is fled. Yet, we have 
known danglers deservedly caught in their own cunning devices. 
The eldest daughter of the family, to whom he has long been in his 
own opinion attached, is carried off, as it were, out of his very grasp, 
when he thought himself most secure; and he probably enters into 
a campaign of dangling with the younger; but she is also married 
before he has time to make up his resolution, and he is left in a 
queerish, desolate condition. In such cases, we have known the 
dangler of half-a-dozen years pretend to feel hurt, and actually 
* wonder” how Miss Wilson or Miss Any-body-else “ was in a hur- 
ry to get off, for it was well known to her, that nobody felt so much 
attached to her as himself.’ Such is the drivel of a disconcerted 
dangler. He breaks his acquaintance with the family “ which has 
used him so very ill,” and looks about him for means of revenge in 
marrying some “extraordinary great match.” He procures an ac- 
quaintance with the accomplished and elegant Miss Blackitt, who 
lives with her aunt in the Crescent, and who, it is currently report- 
ed, has ten thousand pounds at her own disposal, besides expec- 
tations from her uncle the lieutenant-colonel in India. The aunt, 
who is a knowing hand in the science of dangling, encourages his 
addresses, but takes care not to be long in fixing him, by asking him 
with an air (some day about twenty minutes past twelve o’clock, 
when he had called in a pair of washed gloves to escort the young 
lady to the exhibition,) “what his intentions are regarding her 
niece.’ Of course, Mr. Brown protests—rather in a flutter, how- 
ever, that his “intentions” are beyond all measure “honourable.” 
The marriage in such acase soon ensues, and the dangler is beauti- 
fully noosed with a girl who, according to the report of the control- 
lers-general of the neighbourhood, “cannot put on her own clothes,” 
*' who has all kinds of bad habits,” not a penny of fortune, no ex- 
pectation from her uncle in India—he being a married man with 
five mulatto daughters—and, consequently, to sum up the story, 
makes the dangler miserable for all the rest of his life—Chamber’s 
Edinburgh Journal. 

















LITBRARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 

We have just received a little volume entitled “The Spirit of Life, 
a poem pronounced before the Franklin Society of Brown Univer- 
sity, September third, 1833, with other poems, by Willis Gaylord 
Clark.’’—With regard to the principal production, the author in- 
forms us that “the majority of it is the effort of a few languid sum- 
mer evenings, stolen from relaxation and society, after a perform- 
ance of the onerous duties appertaining to the editorship of a 
daily gazette; and the closing portions of it were compiled after my 
arrival in Providence, not many hours previous to their delivery.” 
It is designedto illustrate the idea that every thing in nature is 
redolent of life, and that from the humblest object of creation to 
the most exalted which it has produced after the image of the 
Deity himself, change, decay and death are but the forerunners of 
a new existence. In treating the subject, at once so moral and 
so poetical, the author has necessarily, from the occasion for 
which his poem was intended, been confined to a few examples, and 
from a perusal of what he has already done, we hope that the pre- 
sent offering may be rather regarded as an earnest of a continuation 
than as the conclusion of his labours towards the completion of a 
subject upon which his conceptions are fraught with so much fervid 
beauty. We do not use this language in the hackneyed sense which 
the indiscriminate praise of the present day has rendered too com- 
mon. It is an opinion in which we are persuaded we shall be fully 
borne out by the judgment of those, and we hope they will not be 
few, who, like ourselves, have bestowed upon the volume before us 
an attentive perusal. 

Neither the time nor the space which we are enabled to allot to this 
notice, will permit us to be as liberal in our extracts as we could 
wish. We select the following lines as a specimen not merely of beau- 
tiful description, but of exquisitely smooth and flowing versification : 

“ Mysterious life! how wide is thy domain! 
In nature’s scope how absolute thy reign ! 

In moving force thy kindling gleams appear 
When dewy blooms bedeck the opening year; 








When robed in laughing guise the spring comes on, 
And waves her odorous garlands in the sun, 

When the soft air sweeps balmy from the west, 
And tenderest verdure cheers the meadow’s breast ; 
How teem the gifts of life at such an hour— 

How sighs the zephyr—how expands the flow’r ! 
High from the forest’s nodding tops arise 5 
Rich clouds of hidden fragrance through the skies— 
Their viewless wings the abyss of ether fan, 

While dreams, exalting, fire the breast of man. 
Awakening life in every thought prevails, 

He draws rapt inspiration from the gales: 

To the charmed eye above, the golden sun 

Doth his perpetual journeys brightly run ; 

Around his course, in solemn pomp, repose 

Gay clouds that drink his glory as he goes; 

He bathes the desert waste, the city’s fanes ; 

He pours clear radiance on the hills and plains ; 
Till restless life, still travelling with his rays, 

O’er earth and heaven, in trembling lustre plays.” 


The following lines are applicable to the vegetable kingdom. 
Those in italics are uncommonly poetical in their conception: | 





‘ « Change is the life of nature ;'—and the hour } 
When storm and blight reveal lone autumn’s power— | 
When damask leaves to swollen streams are cast, } 
Borne on the funeral anthems of the blast ; 

When smit with pestilence the woodlands seem, 

Yet gorgeous as a Persian poet’s dream; 

That hour the seeds of life within it bears, : 
Though fraught with perished blooms and sobbing airs; 
Though solemn companies of clouds may rest 

Along the uncheer’d and melancholy west; 

Though there no more the enthusiast may behold 
Effulgent troops arrayed in pomp and gold ; 

Or mark the quivering hues of light aspire 

Where crimson shapes are bathed in living fire— 
Though Nature’s withered breast no more be fair, | 
Nor happy voices fluctuate in the air ; 

Yet is there life in autumn’s sad domains— , 
Life strong and quenchless through his kingdom reigns. 
To kindred dust the leaves and flowers return, 

Yet briefly sleep in winter's icy urn ; 

Though o’er their graves, in blended wreathes, repose 

Dim wastes of dreary and untrodden snows— 

Though the aspiring hills rise cold and pale 

To breast the murmurs of the southern gale : 

Yet when the jocund spring again comes on, 

Their trance is broken and their slumber done ; 
Awakening Nature re-asserts her reign, 

And her kind bosom throbs with life again !” 


After applying this principle to man, the author proceeds: 


** Yes! while the mourner stands beside the bier, 
O’er a lost friend to shed the frequent tear— 

To pour the tender and regretful sigh, 

And feel the heart-pulse fill the languid eye— 
Even at that hour the thoughtful woe is vain, 
Since change, not death, invokes affection’s pain. 
Nought but a tranquil slumberer resteth there, 
Whose spirit’s plumes have swept the upper air, 
And caught the radiance borne from heaven along, 
Fraught with rich incense and immortal song ; 
And passed the glittering gates which angels keep— 
Oh, wherefore for the just should mourners weep ? 


“‘ And why should grief be moved for those who die, 
When life is opening to the youthful eye; 
When freshening love springs buoyant in the breast, 
And hope's gay wings are fluttering undepressed ; 
While like the morning dews that gem the rose, 
In the pure soul, the dreams of joy repose ; 
When on the land and wave, a light is thrown, 
Which to the morn of life alone is known ; 
When every scene brings gladness to the view, 
And every rapture of the heart is new ? 
Oh who shall mourn that then the silver cord 
Is loosed, and to its home the soul restored ? 
Oh who shall weep that thus at such an hour, 
Celestial light should burst upon the flower— 
The human flower that but began to glow 
And brighten in this changeful world below ; 
Then still unstained, was borne, to bloom on high, 
And drink the lustre of a fadeless sky ? 


‘No! let the mother, when her infant’s breath 
Faints on her bosom in the trance of death; 
Then let her yearning heart obey the call 
Of that high Gop who loves and cares for all; 
Resign the untainted blossom to that shore 

here sicknesses and blight have power no more ; 
Where poisonous mildew comes not from the air, 
To check the undying blooms and verdure there ; 
But where the gifts of life profuse are shed 
And funeral wailings rise net o'er the dead : 
Where cherub-throngs in joy triumphant move, 
And faith lies slumbering on the breast of love.” 





Our limits will permit only one more extract from the “Spirit of 
Life,” which we give as a most favourable specimen of the author’s 
style in relation to things of a sublime character. They are near 
the conclusion of the poem, where he views the grand principle on | 
which it is founded in the loftier works of the Deity, and regards its 
final consummation in that most glorious of all mysteries, the im- 
mortality of the soul: 


“ All quenchless life ; bright effluence from God! 
Whose impulse fills the universe abroad! 
From thee the restless heart its movement draws— 
In thee revolving seasous find their laws ; 
Thine is the pulse that heaves the ocean wave, 
Or bids the evening sunlight gild the grave ; 
That paints the gorgeous skies at night or morn, 
When dawn is blushing, or when stars are born; 
Which drives the unquiet storm along its way, 
When broken ships are whelm’d in surge and spray; 
While inland hills are echoing wildly loud, 
As the mad thunders roll from cloud to cloud ; 
When giant trees, with arms uplifted high, 
Creak as the sheeted lightnings hurtle by ; 
While lengthened swells chastise the groaning strand, 
And bid their deep-toned murmurs thrill the Jand! 


‘Life, unsubdned through all the world prevails— 
Hewls on the midnight waters, or in vales 
Where gentlest summer spreads her waving grain, 
Smiles o’er the golden harvest on the plain ; 
Bathes, through the tranquil eve, the lake and stream, 











In silvery lustre, an unbroken gleam ; 
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Bids the rich sunset all its splendours form, 
And braids the rainbow on the pane storm : 
These are the gifts of life—sublime and high— 
They teach the soul its immortality!” 
Among what the author playfully terms the “fugitives from jus- 
tice,’ which conclude the volume, are several in relation to which 
the public voice has long since pronounced a favourable decision. 


|| “The last prayer of Mary, queen of Scots”—originally published in 


this journal—“ An invitation,” “Early dead,” “Euthanasia,” are 
among the number. From this portion of the work we are alone 
enabled to select the morceau entitled 


A LAMENT. 


‘‘ There is a voice I shall hear no more ; 

There are tones whose music for me is o'er ; 
Sweet as the odours of spring were they— 
Precious and rich—but they died away : 

They came like peace to my heart and ear— 
Never again will they murmur here : 

They have gone like the blush of a summer morn- 
Like a crimson cloud through the sunset borne. _ 
“ There were eyes, that late were lit up for me, 
Whose kindly glance was a joy to see: 

They revealed the thoughts of a trusting heart, 
Untouched by sorrow—untaught by art: , 
Whose affections were fresh as a stream of spring, 
When birds in the vernal branches sing ; 

They were filled with love that hath passed with them, 
And my lyre is breathing their requiem. 

‘*T remember a brow whose serene repose 
Seemed to lend a beauty to cheeks of rose; 

And lips I remember, whose dewy smile, 

As I mused on their eloquent power the while, 
Senta thrill to my bosom, and blest my brain 
With raptures that never may dawn again: 
Amidst musical accents those smiles were shed— 
Alas, for the doom of the early dead! 

“ Alas for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow! 
Woe for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom— 
For the lips that are dumb in the noisome tomb ; 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone— 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone : 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died— 
Oh, loved one! would I were by thy side. 

“Yet the joy of grief it is mine to bear: 

I hear thy voice in the twilight air; 

Thy smile of sweetness untold [ see, 

When the visions of evening are borne to me ; 
Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm, 

My arm embraceth thy veelding form ; 

Then I wake in a world that is sad and drear, 
To feel, in my bosom—thou art not here. 

** Oh, once the summer to me was bright— 

The day, like thine eyes, wore a holy light; 
There was bliss in existence when thou wert nigh— 
There was balm in the evening’s rosy sigh : 
Then earth was an Eden and thou its guest ; 
A sabbath of blessings was in my breast : 

My heart was full of a sense of love, 

Likest, of all things, to heaven above. 

“ Now thou art laid in that voiceless hall, 
Where my budding raptures have perished all ; 
In that tranquil and holy place of rest, 

Where the earth lies damp on the sinless breast ; 
Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid— 

Thy brow is concealed by the coffin-lid : 

All that was lovely to me is there— 

Mournful is life, and a load to bear !” 


In concluding our remarks we cannot but express the hope, that 
Mr. Clark may find sufficient inducements to place before the public 
in a more accessible form, than that in which they are now to be 
found scattered through the periodicals of the day, more of the 
creations of his fancy. Breathing as they do the fervour of moral 
and often of religious purity, as well as of chastened and beautiful 
poetry, we do not hesitate to say they will be most highly accept- 
able. The anonymous productions of his pen have long attracted 
the highest praise, and it is time that he should in his own person 
reap the laurels he has so well earned, and boldly challenge a rank 
among the best of the American poets. 

“Lectures on General Literature, Poetry, etc.,’’ by James Mont 
gomery—forms the sixty-fourth number of Harper’s Family Libra- 
ry, and contains six lectures on poetry, delivered before the Royal 
Institution at London, a retrospect of literature, and a view of mo- 
dern English literature. The author treats his subject con amore, 
being himself a very distinguished English poet. The bvok is writ- 
ten in a flowing and enthusiastic style, and sets out with a claim in 
favour of the pre-eminence of poetry among the fine arts. A pe- 
rusal of this little work cannot fail to afford pleasure to the friends 
of literature. 

The most beautiful and appropriate present that we have seen for 
the holidays, is an elegant octavo edition of the Holy Bible, containing 
the old and new Testaments, according to the authorized version ; 
with introductory and concluding remarks to each book; and the 
references and marginal readings of the Polyglott Bible, with nume- 
rous additions from Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, and a valuable 
chronological index. The volume is embellished with numerous en- 
gravings on steel, and the paper, printing and binding are ‘of the 
first quality. Messrs. Conner and Cooke are entitled to the thanks 
of the community for this valuable addition to the gift-books of the 
season. 

“Life in the Wilds,” “The hill and the valley,” “Brooke and 
Brooke Farm,” and “ Demerara,” four politico-economical tales, by 
Harriet Martineau, have been sent us in a neat octodecimo form, by 
Littell, of Philadelphia. If the London Examiner may be quoted as 
good authority on literary subjects, these are volumes which lords 
and labourers, children and aged statesmen, may read with delight 


|| and instruction. 


A cheap and uniform edition of the writings of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, has been commenced by Mr. Carpenter, of thiscity. The 
first volume of the Spy is now before us. It is printed on paper of 
a good quality, with a large, handsome type, and is afforded at eigh- 
teen and three quarter-cents. The entire work will consist of twen- 
ty-six parts. 

The “Bible Story Book,” published by McElrath and Bangs, is 
another very pretty present for the holidays. 
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TE ER Ae AP TR EP BI EN LALIT 
The admirable lecture, delivered by the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, 
before the Mechanics’ Institute on the twenty-seventh of Novem- 
ber last, has been published by Scott & Co. We agree with a morn- 
ing print, that Mr. Verplanck. has treated his subject as he treats 
every thing he undertakes—with the skill and clearness of a man of 
eound sense, and the pen of a polished scholar. He is eloquent with- 
out being impractical, and touches his topics with all the tints of 
poetry without any of its gaudiness. It is a valuable performance, 
and the Institute has every reason to be proud of having enlisted 
such talents in a preliminary lecture. The typography of the 
pamphlet is worthy of its subject matter. It is beautifully printed. 

We learn from the North American Magazine, for the present 
month, that between three and four hundred new subscribers have 
been lately added to the list of that periodical, and that there is 
every prospect of its being permanently established. With the next 
impression, we are promised a fine lithograph of a distinguished 
jurist and statesman, accompanied by a succinct biography. 

Littell, of Philadelphia, publishes by far the best monthly com- 
pilation of foreign literature ever issued in the United States. The 
subscription price of the “ Museum” is exceedingly moderate. 

“Newton Foster, or the Merchant Service,”’ is the title of a very 
clever work, recently from the press of Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

As honest critics, we are compelled to say that John Neal’s 
“Down Easters,” is not worth reading. ‘ 

Carey and Hart have issued the second volume of Peter Simple. 
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Those who saw and heard him as Roderick, will be at no loss to 
account for his superiority, though it must have been disagreeable to 
those who had prematurely denounced him, to find their sage con- 
clusions nullified. : 
The audience is of the most select description. The second tier, 
with its gorgeous semicircle of private boxes richly hung with silken 
curtains of crimson, festooned with gold knots, and in the interior 
lined with the same colour, or with brilliant blue, and filled with the 
fashionable classes, splendidly arrayed with feathers and jewels, 
presents a spectacle not to be equalled on this side of the Atlantic. 
The tier open to the public has likewise been filled with the élite of 
society, and the balcony and pit, with their compact rows of atten- 
tive, orderly and well-dressed gentlemen, in their dark habiliments 
and white linen, shows clearly the real superiority of the audience 
as a body, to those usually at our theatres, since the pit here is a 
grade higher than the general tenants of the boxes e!sewhere. As 
we looked upon the pit at the opera, we drew a comparison between 
it and the house of representatives, as we recollected to have seen it, 
and the result was unfavourable to the latter. In orderly demea- 
nour and true gentlemanly breeding, the pit of the opera might be 
a pattern to our hat-crowned, and locomotive guardians of the 
public weal. The painting and ornaments of the house evince 
much taste, and the union of colours is admirable. Upon a bril- 
liant white ground, we have beautiful emblematic designs set in me- 
dallions and octagonal panels of red and blue. The tout ensemble 
is splendid, though the figures and fancy work are too minute, and 











THE DRAMA. 








THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


We have attended several representations of the three operas, JI 
Barbiere di Siviglia, La Gazza Ladra, and La Donna del Lago, 
and each time with increased satisfaction. The’ company have 
gained in confidence and experience, and the deficiencies and errors 
consequent upon their earlier representations, have been supplied 
and corrected by assiduous efforts, aided by judicious criticism. La 
Donna del Lago, as its name imports, is founded upon Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake, though we were much surprised at many omis- 
sions of portions of the story which are by far the most interesting 
and best adapted to scenic representation of anyin the poem, But 
we suppose that the strict proprieties of the Italian opera, like those 
of the old Greek drama, necessarily exclude those portions requiring 
too violent action, and personal combats, though allowed in the 
highest walks of the legitimate drama. What would admit of more 
pathetic and soul-melting music than the meeting of Fitz James with 
the deserted maniac Blanche, and her death by the arrow of Murdoch, 
all of which might be introduced without in the least marring the unity 
of the plot, as the king appears several times in the opera alone and 
wandering among the highlands. So too the well-known rencontre 
with Roderick Dhu, which is ready dramatized in the poem itself, 
and which, in our opinion, would produce a startling effect upon the 
audience, were the chieftain to wave his hand and cause his warriors 
to start up at the signal, then, upon a second motion, sink down 
into their lurking-places, as in the English drama. No combat would 
be required in this scene, as Roderick departs, in company with 
James, for Coilantogle ford, before the conflict which is narrated in 
the present opera. We were likewise surprised to find so little made 
of the heart-stirring narration of the fatal contest between the clans- 
men of Roderick and the earls of Moray and Mar, at the Trosachs, 
which, together with the death of Marmion, we consider the finest 
passage in Scott’s poetical works. We may be thought heretical in 
our taste, but we anticipated the introduction of some Scottish melo- 
dies into the body of this piece, knowing how pupular the national 
music of Scotland has been upon the continent, and recollecting its 
introduction in the White Lady. In the Lady of the Lake it would 
have been still more appropriate. For example, the coronach could 
be introduced with great effect, were not the impressive scene of the 
consecration of the fiery brand so mystified and Italianized in the 
operatic representation. The character of Roderick, likewise, is 
completely changed; and instead of the bold and warlike chieftain, 
burning to avenge. his wrongs, we find him softened down into a 
sighing lover, who, but for his claymore and tartan, might be sup- 
posed a very amiable and ill-used gentleman. These and many 
other comparisons between the opera and the poem, came involun- 
tarily to our minds; but, though suggested, argue nothing against 
the merits of the former. There must necessarily exist a difference 
between a piece as adapted to the tastes of a foreign nation, and the 
original, as between the genius and national traits of character of 
the Scotch and Italians. With respect to the scenery and the cos- 
tume, we can only say, that they were-magnificent in the extreme, 
and withal deserve the praise of strict propriety. We are sure that 
the sight of the followers of Malcolm Graeme and Roderick Dhu, as 
assembled in the last scene of the first act, would have made the 
soul of any genuine Scotchman “ warm to the tartan;’’ and we must 
express our thanks to the Chevalier Rivafinoli for the most splendid 
spectacle we have ever witnessed. We had thought the arena scene 
in the Gladiator unsurpassable in histrionic representation, but this 
goes far beyond that gorgeous show. Although mistakes are excusa- 
ble in a first representation, and therefore, unless prominent, not 
subjects of censure, we are happy to say that we have seldom 
seen any opera go off with greater éclat, and the actors so perfect in 
their several parts. Signora Fanti, as Ellen, fully sustained the reputa- 
tion acquired by the personation of Ninetta; and Signora Bordogni, 
as Malcolm Graeme, sang and acted with a power of voice and de- 
cision of manner of which we thought her incapable. We are glad 
to find that she can dispense with the excess of embellishment with 
which she overloaded her singing as‘Rosina. We were most pleased 
with the first song of Signora Fanti, ‘Oh mattutini albori! when 
she appears in the skiff on the lake. The delightful air was repeated 
in the course of the opera; and lastly sung by James, in his cham- 
ber, to the words, “ Aurora; ah sorgerai.” In the duet between 
Ellen and Malcolm, commencing, “ Mio caro bene!’ Signora Bor- 
dogni showed a strength of voice upon the low octave, which, with 
the clear tenor of Fanti, made a delightful harmony. Signor Fabi, 
as Roderick, in the opinion of some excellent amateurs, more than 
rivalled Ravaglia. We are sorry to see the bitter and indiscrimi- 
nating hostility toward the former gentleman evinced in some daily 
prints; but by the sheer force of merit and assiduity he is conquer- 
ing their prejudices, and drawing reluctant praise from his critics. 











lose in a general and distant view what they would undoubtedly gain 
upon a nearer inspection. As it is, the interior of the house is more 
magnificent than that of any other in America. The arrangement 
of the seats is excellent, and taken from that of the continental thea- 
tres. The balcony in particular, is a convenience to amateurs, and 
by its communication with the boxes, remedies the great objection 
to a seat in the pit, in itself the most eligible place for conveniently 
beholding an opera. The carpeted floor and mahogany-backed 
seats affect the spectator in a singular manner when he thinks of 
the contrast of soiled benches, worn and begrimed by the Goths and 
Vandals who remorselessly stand upon them at the theatres. We 
hope there will always be a stern and all pervading “ genius loci” 
to preserve the opera from like barbarous pollutions. May the sweet 
and winning music of Italy and Germany by degrees entwine itself 
with the sympathies and national tastes of the people; doing more 
to truly civilize and refine them, than all the other luxuries which 
can minister to the senses of an opulent and expanding nation. 
May we borrow the best traits in the character of other great com- 
munities, discarding the gross and unsocial habits which too often 
are joined with them. A celebrated writer has already termed us 
“ Anglais renforcés’’—"‘ reinforced” or improved Englishmen—may 
we unite that happy selection of national character that will make the 
name of American, like that of Roman in olden time, a pattern for 
future ages to copy. To the attainment of this great end, we con- 
ceive the Italian opera to be one efficient means, and as such it is 
recommended to our countrymen. They will find the strains they 
at first turned from with indifference, gradually and gently stealing 
into their hearts, till they acquire a correct taste and a liking for the 
works of the best masters, which seals their ears to the influence 
of common and unscientific music, and find their senses delicately 
aituned to harmony, and outraged by discord. We are not in the 
state of the “‘fanatico per la musica,’’ but hope we shall meet a 
similarity of sentiment on the part of many of our readers. 
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i> The numerous friends of Mr. Fay will be happy to learn 
that he arrived safely at Marseilles, in an improved state of 
health. His communications, for the Mirror, may be ex- 
pected by the next arrivals. 





. The holidays.— Again, in the ever-returning round of anniversa- 
ries and seasons set apart for mutual enjoyment and congratulation, 
we are called upon to bestow a passing notice on the christmas 
holidays and the opening of the new-year. With what a feeling of 
exhilaration, with what emotions of delight do we greet the approach 
of these pleasant spots in the tedious and toilsome journey of life— 
these green oases, whose inviting shelter, fraught with sweet con- 
tent, makes us forget the wearisome fatigues of past labours, and 
invigorates body and mind for future struggles in the onward path 
of our destiny. Yet are not these times unaccompanied with asso- 
ciations of sober and melancholy reflection. In the quaint and 
beautiful language of Charles Lamb, each one of us has two birth- 
days: that which we call especially our own, and that which we 
may truly name the nativity of the original Adam and all his race, 
Though we may have first opened our eyes upon terrestrial things 
when the raging dog-star blazed, and nature fainted beneath its 
furnace-atmosphere, still the new year’s birthday, with its icy 
breath and snowy mantle, seems more peculiarly our own, and we 
feel more solemnly impressed with a sense of the lapse of time and 
our own advancement along the lengthening and declining road 
whose mile-stones are years, than we could be though the instant 
marking the addition of our insignificant selves to the millions of 
the human family were celebrated with oriental magnificence 
though trumpets and cannons pealed with reverberating echoes, and 
nations shouted to commemorate it. The one is the rejoicing of an 
individual, the other the jubilee of a world—the one may be heralded 
by the petty illuminations of evanescent lights, but the great lumina- 
ries of heaven, with their celestial phenomena, usher in the other. 
Who is there so insensible as not to be affected, although but for a 
moment, when he beholds a unit added to the amount of years he 
has so often written before his business accounts, his correspon- 
dence, and perchance those intercommunications between his heart 
and another’s, which are the strongest and brightest links in the 
chain of affection and love ; and who so bereft of all imagination as 
not to feel the force of the beautiful line of the poet, 




















“I saw the skirts of the departing year?” 


But enough of moralizing. We would not suggest a thought to 
mar the delights of this joyous festival. Our mother earth yields, in 
varied abundance, her sustaining gifts; the messengers of peace have 
smiled within our borders, and the good fortune of individuals in 
this ever-expanding city has gone to swell the increasing amount of 
public wealth. Saint Nicholas, with a new-harnessed team and a 
store of presents just brought by himself from his “faderland,” is 
about commencing his tour to reward the good and punish the bad 
among the rising generation, and by well-filled stockings to en- 
courage to future perseverance in filial love and obedience, The 
imaginative and ardent boarding-school girl, whose bounding spirits 
have long been restrained by the tedious and uncongenial routine of 
dull recitations and strict domestic surveillance, looks forward to 
the time when she shall, like a freed bird, burst from her cage into 
the great world of fashion and pleasure, and in a fortnight forget 
her quarterly store of vulgar algebra and horrid arithmetic. Thus 
plum-cake and flattery assert their omnipotence, dispossessing the 
leaden-heeled sciences, while dancing and waltzing shake out ideas 
from their heads to be replaced by a second season of application. 
A French writer happily observes, “On détruit facilement, mais rien 
n'est plus difficile que de batir.’” Now the old bachelors’ society, 
albeit composed of members thrice sworn to celibacy, weareth a thin 
and meagre aspect, and many woman-haters, like Rolando in the 
“Honey Moon,” who seemed to think themselves insulted at the bare 
mention of a lady’s name, and were apt aforetimes to fume and stride 
about in a rage at the lovely sound, are seen in public under the spell 
of wicked enchantresses, who have ensnared them body and soul 
and conquered the haughty contemners of their sovereign authority, 
with weapons drawn from the armoury of love ; the stolen glances, 
half-suppressed sighs and thousand winning ways—more potent to 
subdue than though, like the amazons of old, they had assailed their 
enemies armed to the teeth, and girt with the magic brand of Brito- 
mart. Yet, though vanquished, and, by the right of war, appertaining 
to the victors, the captives seem strangely blind to their degradation, 
and bear, with heroic fortitude, the gibes and commiserations of their 
unfettered acquaintance, and actually hug the chains of servitude! 
What a benevolent provision of nature—‘*where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.” 

Were we believers in the doctrine of metempsychosis, we should 
exceedingly pity the unhappy souls whose sins of high living 
and luxurious excess have consigned them to inhabit the bodies 
of the animals they whilom persecuted with such relentless hos- 
tility. ‘Then the melancholy, drooping aspect of a large, over- 
grown turkey, at the near approach of the holidays, might be well 
accounted for on the supposition that an alderman's spirit lay 
trembling beneath and shrunk from coming retribution. A pensive 
porker might safely be considered as a gormandizing bishop, and a 
waddling and querulous goose, with her splay-feet sorely bested to 
support her unwieldy corporation, as a merchant’s wife who has 
busied herself in larder and pantry while her industrious and enter- 
prising half (shall we call him?) sat early and late in his counting- 
room. Many a young blade, whose life has been of no manner of 
importance to any living soul but his sweet precious self, and who 
has been an inveterate ostracide, waging bitter and ceaseless war 
against the denizens of Coldspring, Shrewsbury, and Prince’s bay, 
might, in the retributive justice of Providence, fill an oyster-shell 
with equal honour as an empty skull and 4 three story house with 
marble mantelpieces, and draw in his gills with affright at the 
rude salutation of the hammer and the entrance of the unpitying 
knife, while Sambo might grin as he tortured his mangled remains 
with biting pepper and pungent vinegar, to be swallowed: by some 
scion of aristocracy and prince of exquisites. But luckily for the 
happiness of ourselves and friends, we are not Hindoos in our belief, 
and trust we are no further from heaven though we may have often 
enjoyed the bounties which a benevolent Creator placed in this 
world for the use of man; nor do we feel guilty in the thought that 
we have partaken of the flesh of many of the tenants of the mystic 
sheet that Peter saw in his dream, when the divine voice cried out— 
“Arise, slay and eat.” But we are sermonizing. Adieu, gentle 
reader, and bear with thee our best wishes for thy prosperity and 
happiness. May the coming year behold thee, at its close, yet further 
advanced up the ascending path of good fortune, and may honest 
wealth console thee for unremitted labours. In the expressive lan- 
guage of the Persian poet, ‘may thy shadow never be less,” 





Cole, the artist.—This gentleman has returned from his summer 
sojourn in the country, with the evidence of his own poetic imagina- 
tion and of the beauty and grandeur of our favourite Catskills. There 
is one sunset scene that appears to want nothing but the mind of a 
Claude tu appreciate its truth and beauty. The composition of 
Italian scenery is decidedly the most finished picture we have seen 
in modern landscape. The view of the English burying-ground at 
Rome is also a beautiful picture, and the subject an affecting one, 
for we behold in it the resting-place of two eminent poets, Shelly 
and Keats, the mouldering towers of Belisarius, the tombs of Caius 
Cestius and Cecilia Metella, and various ruins scattered over the 
wide, melancholy expanse of the campagna di Roma. The tone of 
the picture is in complete harmony with the scene, and it is impossi- 
ble to look on it without having the imagination carried back to the 
glories of ancient Rome, now departed for ever, 





Curious custom in Sweden.—It is an almost universal custom in 
Sweden, during the christmas holidays, to expose a sheaf of un- 
thrashed corn on a pole in the vicinity of their dwellings, for the 
poor sparrows and other birds which, at this inclement period of the 
year, must be in a state of starvation. 





Scraps from the newspapers.—A blacksmith brought up his son, 
to whom he was very severe, to his trade. The urchin was a most 
audacious dog. One day the old gentleman was attempting to harden 
a cold chisel which he had made of foreign steel, but he could not 
succeed. ‘“‘Horsewhip it, father,” exclaimed the young ane; “if 
that will not harden it, I don’t know what will.” 

A young lady, while walking with a gentleman, stumbled; and 
when her companion, to prevent her fall, grasped her hand some- 
what tightly, “Oh, sir,” she simpered, “if it comes to chat, you must 
ask papa!”’ 

“Pray, doctor, what is a cure for the gout?” was the question of 
an indolent and luxurious citizen, “ Live upon sixpence a-day, and 
earn it!” was the pithy answer. 
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WRITTEN BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY—ARRANGED BY HENRY R. BISHOP. 
Sold by A. R. Jolie, No. 403 Broadway. 
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2d—Bear me not to festive bowers. | Music seems like mournful wailing, 











Who shall school the heart's affection % 
Who shall banish its regret t 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh! teach me, to forget % 


3d—One who hopelessly remembers, 
Cannot bear a dawning light 3 
He would rather watch the embers 
Of a love that once was bright. 


Twas with them I sat there last! In the halls where we have met 3 
Weave me not spring’s early flowers, Mirth’s gay call is unavailing, 

They’ll remind me of the past. Teach, oh! teach me, to forget 
Toe — rer ae comexccasce . : 
MISCELLANY. || observed, that those who seek these incentives to what they im- |! lady upon it, with a man before her, and she is safe. The horse 
aneaee ——= = >| |=|=== | properly call love, possess a rayless eye, a hollow cheek, a palsied | may curvet and caper as he pleases, there is no danger of ber being 
hand, a pallid countenance; and those symptoms of faded splen- || dismounted. She has something substantial to sustain her, and she 
dour and withered strength, unquestionably prove that they have || clings to it like the ivy to the oak. But it behoves her to see that 
A bear, with whom his master sought not consulted nature in their gay pursuits, for nature has not planted | she has a proper partner—one of substance—one who, if well mount- 
An honest living to obtain, | any propensities in the human frame which lead it to early ruin or || ed, is not easily shaken off. A mere dandy would be worse than no- 
Vain of his dancing, once essayed | Premature decay. The blame which is so unjustly thrown upon || thing—a thing made up of starch and cambric—powder and poma- 
The meed of others’ praise to gain. | temperament and constitution, belongs to the indulgence of false || tum—is of no more use to the ladies than it is to the world. Ifa 
Triumphant on the circle round and clamorous passions; those which sensual fancies and lascivious || lady would enjoy a ride, let her give herself no trouble as to her 
Gazing—an ape at length he spied. ideas have raised to the destruction of chastity and health. companion’s right or left hand; but, seating him before her, take her 
“What think you of my art ?* quoth he— a place on the pillion.” 
- “3 Bad—tes! the CymNS ape replied. A nenorne.—A hale and healthy-looking matron from the Emerald | ; 
Indeed!” the disappointed brute F Isle—says the Portland Courier—called a day or two ago to know if || Exercise.—At least two hours a-day should be spent in the open 
. om pene ee IP ac pes. — : we would be so kind as to put a notice in the paper for her. Hername |} air. When the weer nab _ as bey to ore we delicate to = 

And every step with judgment ta’en?” |, was Sarah Scott, and her story ran thus: she found it was no use to | abroad, Mr. Abernet ya ~seayad the windows to be bs rown open, an 
ani meds eith saneme i stay in her own country and starve. She had six children, besides || exercise to be then taken by walking up and down the apartments 
Pvoetroust Re we ag mo a ' what mien! the old man, and he was miserable and could not do much, and the | of the house. Walking is the most natural and convenient exercise, 
x . taxes took all they could earn, and it was more than they could do || and, to the healthy and robust, perhaps the best. Riding on horse- 


A dancer of such magic skill y : 4 
Ye’er has, nor ever will be seen!” to bring the year about. So she resolved to come to America. Hav- || back, especially to the dyspeptic, and to those who are threatened 


Bruin the sentence heard, and paused; ing succeeded in procuring means to pay her passage, she forsook her || With consumptive complaints, has been highly extolled by physicians, 


| 
Long in his brain revolved the same, | mud cabin, bade adieu to her children and her old man and embark- || and with justice. Dr. Paris recommends digging in a garden as a 
r useful and agreeable exercise. The best time for taking exercise, is 
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From the American Monthly Maguzine. 


A SPANISH FABLE. 


Then thus, with modest attitude, ; '| ed for St. John’s, from which place she wandered into Maine as far at Gm 
Humbled and changed, was heard exclaim : | as Portland. She betook herself to the severest labour, principally || three or four hours after a meal, when digestion has been completed, 
“When the wise monkey censured me, | washing, and, by rigid economy, she after a while earned enough to || when the nutritious chyle has entered the blood-vessels, and when 
_ t’gan to fear oh labour vain; ‘ '| pay for the passage of two children to this country. She accord- || the body feels refreshed and invigorated. 

~*~ See Ha pis Sen eee —Sek, || ingly sent for them, and they arrived. Animated by her success thus —— 
2 : _— far, she toiled on, and procured the passage-money for two more, and || Si:ver HoRsE-sHoEes.—It is mentioned by Beckmann, that when 
eh enter OC eat— | they arrived also. She toiled on—for what will a mother not do for | the marquis of Tuscany, one of the richest princes of his time, went 
w 1 her children ?—till she earned the passage-money for the remaining || to meet Beatrix, his bride, about the year 1638, his whole train were 
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But when your work the fools commend, 
At once consign it to the flames! 


two, and she heard in June last, that they had arrived in Quebec. || so magnificently decorated, that his horses were shod, not with iron, 
“ And now,” said she, “I am going to send for the old man, and || but with silver. The nails even were of the same metal; and, when 
Se.r-commanp.— He who would be master of his appetites, must || then we shall all be here.” If such a mother and such a wife does |) any of them dropped out, they belonged to those who found them. 
not only avoid temptation, but vigilantly restrain the first shoots of | not deserve a statue to her memory, who does? It is well known that an ambassador from England to France once 
fancy, and destroy the first blooms of a warm imagination; it is the —-- ; ' indulged in a similar extravagance, to exhibit his opulence and gene- 
very nature of confidence to be always in danger—to permit the Ga.tantry.—Some of the newspapers are discussing the question, || rosity; having had his horse shod with silver shoes so slightly at- 
mind to riot in scenes of fancied delights, under an idea that rea- | whether young cavaliers, in riding on horseback in company with la- | tached that, by purposely curvetting the animal, they were shaken 
son will be able to extinguish the flames of desire, is to nurse andto | dies, should take the right, or left side of the lady’s horse. The editor || off and allowed to be picked up by the populace. 
foster sensual appetites, which, when guided by the cool and tem- | of the Exeter News Letter thus settles the question on his part:— 
perate voice of nature alone, are seldom raised to an improper height. | “ We think that the gentleman should ride neither on the right nor Published every Saturday, at the corner of Nassau and Ann streets. 
The natural current of the blood, even in the warmest constitutions | the left, but directly before the lady. Our grandfathers and grand- | Perms, rour poLtars per annum, payable, in ail cases, in advance. 
and under the most torrid zone, would keep an even, temperate || mothers understood this business much better than their degenerate | AJ] letters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors.—No sub- 
course, were it not accelerated by such incentives. It is generally '' descendants. The good old-fashioned pillion was a beauty! Puta | scription received for a less period than one year. 














